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AN APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF 
THE TOWN AS A CENTRAL PLACE 


D. T. Herbert 





eographical studies of urban areas may be concerned with 

either of two major aspects. They may, in the first place, be 

concerned with the study of the town as a physical entity, 
describing the characteristics of its site and the structure of the urban 
settlement which has evolved. The terms of reference for this kind of 
study are largely, therefore, physical and historical. Secondly, studies 
may be concerned with the study of the town as a functional entity, 
analysing the position of the town as a unit in a wider regional setting. 
The terms of reference for this type of study are much wider than 
the first, and the study may have as its purpose an attempt to classify 
the town according to its main function, usually through the employ- 
ment structure, or to place the town in its correct rank in the hierarchy 
of ‘central places’ according to its status as a service centre. Besides 
these more specialised approaches, comprehensive town studies may 
entail both types of consideration, proceeding from one to the other. 
This division of interest in towns among geographers is a well known 
one and is well described by R. J. Harrison Church.’ 

The present study may be said to diverge from these traditional lines 
of approach, in that it is concerned with the town within its limits as a 
separate unit, though not with the usual terms of reference, and it also 
offers some contribution towards the placing of one town in com- 
parison to others as a ‘central place’. It is important in this context to 
understand the meaning of the term ‘central place’ as being an urban 
unit which, by its possession of services of different categories, acts 
as a centre to the surrounding region for all or any functions such as 
shopping, business, administration and recreation. 

It may be said that any town or urban unit is not a homogeneous 
whole but is rather a close association of component parts. The main 
divisions which can be observed in the town structure are those 
between parts incorporating shopping and business, residential and 
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industrial functions. It is in the study of these functional ‘zones’ 
within the urban area that the interests and methodology of geo- 
graphers and sociologists have become merged. In the study of a 
residential area, for instance, the consideration of age and form of 
buildings may be allied to ideas of spatial distribution of human groups 
and associations, and to tracing any observed patterns of behaviour. 
This wider outlook has been evidenced in the work of writers whom 
both geographers and sociologists associate with their respective discip- 
lines. As one example of many, one might quote Lewis Mumford.’ 

The part of the urban unit with which we are here concerned is 
that which incorporates shopping and business functions, referred to as 
the Central Business District. The first concern is to study the 
structure of the Central Business District, the second to compare the 
status of one Central Business District with another. In regard to the 
second objective, the premise is made that as the service functions 
which are incorporated in the Central Business District are the criteria 
of central place status, it is then permissible to assume that one is in 
fact comparing two urban units as central places.° 

Work in this country in this field has largely been associated with 
two kinds of approach: 

(a) Enumerating particular types of services available in one place.‘ 
(b) Measuring the accessibility of places in terms of the frequency 

of traffic, usually bus services.° 

These, however, can do no more than provide a general indication 
of the desired measure of centrality. By merely indicating the number 
and types of shops and offices in one centre, one is giving a clear 
indication of the availability of services, but this does not indicate the 
extent to which these services are used, neither does it offer any 
internal comparisons between the status of two similar types of service 
which are located in different parts of the town. Similarly, accessibility 
maps and diagrams merely show the flow of vehicles and not the flow 
of people. The requirement, therefore, appears to be to provide some 
measure of the actual importance of a centre expressed through a 
criterion which is a direct indication of that importance. 

In other parts of Europe and in the United States some attempts 
have been made to use available statistics to provide a more quantita- 
tive analysis and comparison. In Sweden, William-Olsson® was able 
to obtain figures relating to turnover, frontage and floor space of 
individual stores to good effect in his study of Stockholm. In the 
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United States, Murphy and Vance’ recognised land values as the 
essential criterion for the study of the structure of the American city 
and were able to locate what they termed the ‘Peak Land Value Inter- 
section’. This is the point in a town where the highest land values of 
all occur and which Murphy and Vance found to coincide always with 
the intersection of two major roads. They were able to find existing 
maps in the possession of local government departments which pro- 
vided up to date land value data for several of the American cities 
with which they were concerned in their studies. In this series of 
papers they considered the problem of delimiting the Central Business 
Districts of a selection of American cities and examined the structure 
of what they termed the Central Business District, i.e. they were 
offering general principles which could be applied to any American 
city which was sufficiently large for its Central Business District to 
be a distinct and separate entity. 

There is a lack of comparable British studies in this field, presum- 
ably because of the unavailability of suitable statistics. Statistics for 
turnover are unavailable in the kind of detail required for two reasons. 
First, the Board of Trade, which collects figures for the turnover of 
individual stores in its decennual Census of Distribution, is precluded 
from releasing detailed information by the terms under which the 
Census is carried out. Turnover statistics which are given in the pub- 
lished Census of Distribution are not broken down further than by 
categories of trade in local government administrative areas. Secondly, 
it has been found, by practical experience, that a field survey to obtain 
this information is worthless, as turnover figures are the details which 
retail traders are least willing to provide. It is felt that turnover would 
be the most useful information in judging the differences in poten- 
tial value to retail stores of different parts of a town. For example, if 
one had two similar categories of retail trade on dissimilar sites, then 
the difference in turnover between them would be largely an expres- 
sion of the difference in the centrality value of those two sites and, at 
the same time, an expression of the difference in purchasing power in 
the two surrounding hinterlands which the two sites serve. The latter 
may be explained either in terms of size of population or in terms of its 
higher purchasing power per capita. Again, land values, which are a 
similar expression of the value of one site as compared with another, 
are a source of information held in comprehensive form by a depart- 
ment of the Inland Revenue, and are not available. Some figures relat- 
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ing to land values can be obtained through such media as auctioneers’ 
and estate agents’ lists, but these tend to be very piecemeal and spread 
over a long period of time. 

There is, however, one source of statistics which is available for 
every part of the country and which, it is felt, is an expression of the 
basic factors involved in turnover and land values. This is the Local 
Government Valuation List which includes the Gross Rateable Value. 
Town planners, who are concerned with the provision of shopping 
facilities for residential areas, have, it is believed, considered the use of 
this Gross Rateable Value. The kind of problem with which planners 
are faced is to obtain a measure of the shopping needs for New Towns 
and new residential units, and also to re-develop existing ‘Central 
Areas’ with least disruption to the established pattern. The main 
purpose of this paper is to use these available statistics by means of a 
technique which has been experimentally developed, and to assess its 
value when applied to the problems of measuring urban status. 


Composition of the Gross Rateable Value. 


The first consideration needs to be of the factors which one would 
expect to find involved in the value which is the Gross Rate. These 
need to be based on the methods of the Valuation Offices of the Inland 
Revenue which are responsible for its compilation. An important point 
to make here is that the assessment of the Gross Rate is a Central, 
rather than a Local Government function and one can, therefore, 
expect a good deal of standardisation throughout the country. After 
assessment the figures are passed on to the Rating Offices of the 
Local Government Authority, by whom the Valuation Lists are kept. 

The present Gross Rateable Values on the Local Government 
Valuation Lists are, for commercial and industrial assessments, related 
to the general level of conditions existing in 1955, when the last com- 
prehensive survey of these kinds of properties was undertaken. The 
Gross Rate is, however, a fairly sensitive value and in particular cir- 
cumstances, which will be explained later, can be adjusted for 
individual cases. At the present time, the assessments for residential 
properties are related to the general level of conditions existing in 
1939. All kinds of properties will be completely re-assessed to 1962 
levels in 1963. 

It is the business of the Valuation Offices, then, to assess the Gross 
Rate according to the following terms of reference; the Gross Rate- 
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able Value is . . . “The rent at which the hereditament might reason- 
ably be expected to let from year to year, if the tenant undertook to 
pay all the usual tenant’s rates and taxes, and if the landlord under- 
took to bear the cost of repairs and other expenses, if any, necessary to 
maintain the hereditament in a state to maintain that rent’. Within 
this framework two main categories of conditions are borne in mind. 
(a) The conditions relating to the physical character of the building, 
that is its size, the number of floors and the use which is made of 
them. All space controlled by the occupant is considered in the light 
of how it is used. Frontage is counted as important, and so is selling 
space in a shop as distinct from space used for lesser purposes, such 
as storage. The physical conditions of the surrounding area, such as 
good pavements, access and facilities, also have a bearing. 

(b) The more complex aspect of assessment is that which attempts 
to equate the advantage of particular sites with others. Details are 
known of all rents paid in any town area for different kinds of pro- 
perties. All these rents are tabulated and compared and it is the func- 
tion of the Valuation Officer to generalise between them to arrive at 
what, in the light of his local knowledge and judgment, is the truest 
reflection of the potential value of any one site in terms of its square 
footage. This in fact, then, represents the Valuation Officer using 
comprehensive knowledge of the free forces operating in the market 
to arrive at this fair rent, which is the Gross Rateable Value. 

In this context, no direct enquiry as to turnover is necessary or 
allowed in the majority of instances, but as the market value of a retail 
site is in turn a reflection of the potential volume of trade of that site, 
turnover is, in fact, very much involved. For example, the Valuation 
Officer takes no account of the fact that, in a high value site, two 
adjacent businesses may be of a very different nature with great dif- 
ferences in the margin of profit per article sold, e.g. a jeweller and a 
tobacconist. Square footage and other physical characteristics being 
equal, the hereditaments will have the same Gross Rates. However, 
normal economic factors would suggest that the two shops must 
command relatively similar sales incomes to enable them to continue 
in business. Greater volume of trade in this instance is expected to 
compensate the tobacconist for the much smaller profit per item sold. 

In particular instances, direct reference to turnover is made by the 
Valuation Officer. This is in fact a statutory obligation for Public 
Utilities, and is very often used where licences are granted, as with 
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Public Houses. Gross Rate may be adjusted at any time, either by 
complaint from the holder of the property where business is declining 
or by investigation by the Valuation Officer where business is increas- 
ing. Where there is a Reduced Assessment, direct reference is made 
to the declining turnover. The plaintiff is very anxious to prove his 
case and, therefore, presents his accounts to the Valuation Officer as 
the only real means of proving that in his particular circumstances, the 
potential selling power of his site is declining. Other reductions may 
occur when the site changes its function, becomes say, purely residen- 
tial, or where there is a loss of floor space to the hereditament. 

The case for Increased Assessment is much more difficult to detect 
because no-one is likely to inform the Valuation Officer that his assess- 
ment is too low. The instance of increasing potential trade has, there- 
fore, to be detected by observation and investigated before any 
possibility of re-assessment. A typical example is that of the village 
general store which serves only a few houses until the building of a 
housing estate in the neighbourhood. Other increased assessments 
may occur through alterations or extensions to hereditaments, which 
always come to the notice of the Valuation Officer. 

One of the hazards of the use of the Gross Rateable Value is the 
instance of ‘twin assessments’, i.e. where there is more than one value 
quoted for one building, or where one building with one value has 
more than one distinctive use. This will be dealt with more fully later, 
but here one may note that where upper floors are sublet for offices or 
other purposes, with a separate Gross Rateable Value, this will not 
materially affect the Gross Rateable Value of the ground floor 
hereditament, except where there is a definite loss of upper floor space 
which was being used. Again, if this usage had been for some pur- 
pose such as storage space, then the re-assessment would not be very 
substantial. Available separate access is an important factor in deter- 
mining whether upper floor space can be put to separate use. 

In assessing the different categories of offices and professional ser- 
vices, separate groups of factors have to be considered for each. There 
is a tendency for gregariousness among types of professions which is 
usually due to some advantageous site factor as well as to the con- 
venience of professional unity. For example, solicitors will tend to 
predominate in amenable surroundings which are within easy access of 
the Court Rooms. 

These then are the factors which are involved in the assessment of 
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the Gross Rateable Value. They have been fully discussed because, 
as will become clear later, they deal with basic elements in the urban 
situation with which this paper is concerned. 


Technique 


Essential components of this technique, besides the Gross Rateable 
Values for individual buildings, are the O.S. 1:1,250 plans of the 
urban area, the planimeter, and a field survey of land use down to 
separate categories of office types and of retail trade. The area sur- 
veyed is the Central Business District of the town, the limits of which 
are judged by field observation, allowing latitude to include all possible 
central business functions. 

The Gross Rateable Value from the Valuation Lists is marked on 
each individual building on the plan within the Central Business 
District loosely defined. Here it is perhaps relevant to explain further 
the hazard of twin assessments. The problem is whether in the 
instance of one building being divided between two or more tenants, 
the Gross Rates should be added or treated separately. The following 
procedure was followed: 

(a) It was decided that the prime consideration must be the ground 
floor land use. The maps in this paper relate to ground floor distri- 
butions although it is realised that similar maps for upper floors may 
be required in a fuller study. 

(b) Where the uses on the ground floor and upper floors were of 
the same major category, i.e. all retail trade or all business offices, 
then the values were added together and the total became the Gross 
Rate for that building. 

(c) Where the uses were different, then the upper floor values were 
not added to the ground floor value, but some weighting was applied. 
For example, one might note the instance where one building had two 
Gross Rates, one for a retail trade store on the ground floor, the other 
for an unrelated business office on the first floor. From (a) the ground 
floor Gross Rate was taken as being of paramount importance. How- 
ever, at a later stage of the technique each building was allocated to 
a class of Rate Index (a term explained below) for mapping purposes. 
If, then, the building was marginal to the class above of this Rate 
Index, the fact that there was some loss of space and possibly of value 
to the ground floor store was considered in the light of local compari- 
sons and could be used to upgrade the building. The same principle 
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was applied in the instance of one building with one Gross Rate having 
two distinct uses. For example, some smaller retail store buildings 
were also the dwelling place of the shopkeeper and his family, being 
given one Gross Rate under the title of Shop, House and Premises. 
In this instance the building could be down-graded if it was marginal 
to the class below. 

It was found that the Gross Rate varied greatly with the size of 
establishment. Some standardising factor was needed and the most 
suitable was judged to be that of ground floor space. No accessible 
list of ground floor spaces for individual properties was found to be 
available and the following method was therefore adopted : 

(a) Ground floor space per individual building was calculated from 
the 1:1,250 plan by use of the planimeter. The value obtained from 
the planimeter was not immediately converted into square feet as it 
was found to be a much more manageable figure than the much 
larger square foot conversion. The Gross Rateable Value was then 
divided by the ground floor space to give what is termed the Rate 
Index for each individual establishment. 

i.e. Gross Rateable Value 
= Rate Index 





Ground floor space (in planimeter units) 

(b) Classes of Rate Index were then chosen in order that the 
desired maps might be constructed. The final choice of classes was 
by divisions of eight, but it was found that there was a need to dif- 
ferentiate further the lowest class so that the final choice became: 
(I) 0-4; (II) 5-7; (IIT) 8-15; (IV) 16-23; (V) 24-31; (VI) 32 and over. 


Newcastle-under-Lyme: A Case Study. 


Maps have been constructed for the main shopping centre of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme and some other subsidiary centres using the 
technique described. It is important here to realise that no attempt is 
made in this paper to delimit the Central Business District, although 
this does seem to be a possibility following the methods of Murphy 
and Vance. An attempt to do this using the Rate Index would require 
a great deal of separate study and discussion. Areas referred to here 
as the Central Business District are liberally drawn to include all 
possible central business functions. 

Newcastle, with a Borough population of some 76,445, is situated 
on the western fringe of the present day Potteries conurbation. The 
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fact of proximity to the Potteries has materially effected the character 
of the present day Borough, but as an urban settlement Newcastle 
antedates the Pottery towns by several centuries. Its existence dates 
from the siting of a castle in 1142, and its subsequent development 
as a market town was due very largely to its position on one of the 
early main routes to Scotland, the London-Warrington-Carlisle road. 
Some small industries grew in the town, particularly of the textiles 
variety, and it was well established as a routeway and marketing centre 
when the expansion of the pottery industry began in the eighteenth 
century. It remained the predominant shopping and marketing 
centre for the area for many years before the Potteries towns were 
able to develop their own facilities and communications. Newcastle 
today remains an important shopping and commercial centre in North 
Staffordshire, although its contemporary sphere of influence is 
orientated very markedly towards the rural areas on its western side. 
Many parts of the Borough may be said to have assumed the role of 
better class residential dormitories for people engaged in the industry 
and commerce of the Potteries proper. 

Figures 1 and 2 represent the central area of Newcastle. Figure 1 
is a land use map based on field observations, Figure 2 is the result of 
the use of the Rate Index technique. The separate categories of retail 
trade in Figure 1 are based largely on those used by the Board of 
Trade for Census of Distribution purposes. A land use map of this 
kind enables one to study the distribution and association of par- 
ticular categories of business and retail trade firms with the most 
highly valued sites. Figure 2 gives a clear indication of the location of 
the highest valued sites within the Newcastle Central Business District. 
If one were to locate a Peak Land Value Intersection, as did Murphy 
and Vance, then it would be at the junction of the High Street and the 
Ironmarket, where the very highest values of the Rate Index occur. 
Within a hundred yards or so of this intersection is the area of the 
highest class of the Rate Index, i.e. 32 and over, a part of the town 
which, without attempting to define it too closely, might be termed 
the Core of the Central Business District. This Core fits in with what 
seem to be the ideal requirements of retail trade, namely those relating 
to access and pedestrian flow. At a major intersection of this kind 
the converging streams of pedestrians will reach a local high point. 
This is, of course, of paramount importance to retail trade, as in the 
process of selling commodities, the medium of window display to 
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the largest possible audience requires great emphasis. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the potential selling power and value of any site is very 
much geared to main frontage and accessibility. The sensitive way 
in which market prices of land have reacted to potential selling power 
is indicated by the way in which the Rate Index falls sharply away 
from the main pedestrian flow. This is well shown in the sharp con- 
trast between values in Lad Lane, which is quite a wide through way 
only a few yards off the Peak Land Value Intersection, and values in 
the adjacent Ironmarket. The gradational, declining values away 
from the Peak Intersection are clearly traceable along the main axes 
of the High Street, Ironmarket and Liverpool Road. Again, one is able 
to observe from the map the clear contrast in the character of the shops 
and their potential selling power, between the parallel streets of Iron- 
market and Merrial Street, the former being markedly depicted as a 
shopping street of higher status and centrality. 

Reference to Figure 1 enables one to see the distribution of retail 
trade and business types in relation to the Peak Land Value Inter- 
section as revealed in Figure 2. In the Core of highest values of the 
Rate Index, there is a heavy predominance of retail trade establish- 
ments at ground floor level, and further segregations observable within 
this group, notably the comparative absence of the retail food category. 
The food shops, such as grocers and butchers, are rather located on 
the periphery of this Core area and become a majority of the retail 
structure only with increasing distance from the Peak Land Value 
Intersection, as in the High Street and Liverpool Road. There is a 
predominance in the Core area of other categories of retail trade, of 
clothing /footwear, household goods (including furniture) and what 
might be termed the luxuries group, such as jewellers. The only 
category of office function in this Core is the bank; the remainder of 
the general and professional offices tend to congregate in a separate 
part of the town, and will be discussed later. 

The Central Business District of Newcastle does not have sufficient 
magnitude for this strict segregation of types of retail trade to be 
clearly demarcated. For a clearer pattern, one would envisage a much 
larger town with a much higher status as a service centre. As an 
example, one might note the structure of the Central Area of Frank- 
furt-am-Main, where the new post-war shopping thoroughfare, the 
Zeil, has a marked concentration of clothing and furniture stores. 

It is perhaps useful to look at the Core of the Newcastle Central 
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Business District in more detail, in order to discuss the kind of func- 
tion which one finds in association with the most highly valued sites 
and to explain any apparent anomalies. In this context, it is suggested 
that the siting of a store in relation to the Peak Land Value Inter- 
section is an indication of the extent of the market area of that store 
or what has been termed ‘the range of its goods’. Many studies in 
the past have been associated with attempting to measure this variable 
and these have employed several approaches. Examples of these 
approaches are the plotting of the limits of delivery by retailers of 
particular types of goods and the sample questioning of consumers 
as to the frequency with which they purchase different types of goods 
and from what sources. 

The study of the relationship between the location of stores and the 
Core of highest valued sites might be used in conjunction with estab- 
lished methods in two ways. First, it seems very likely that each 
specialist category of retail trade within this Core would tend to be 
the highest representative of its type in the market area. By the 
quality and diversity of range of the goods that it offers, it is able to 
command the highest selling power in the market area for its category 
of goods. To clarify this one might make use of the idea which Berry 
and Garrison’ termed the ‘threshold population’. They defined this 
threshold population of any particular service as ‘the minimum number 
of people which must live at any given place for that service to come 
into existence’. Thus taken, the stores within the Core have, in their 
present form, the highest threshold populations of all stores within 
the given market area, needing the whole of that market area to sup- 
port them. No other part of the market area has the same accessibility 
from all other parts. 

Thinking in these terms, it is relatively easy to explain any apparent 
anomalies within this structure. The presence of a retail food store 
is a useful example. Since food is obviously in the first rank of 
necessities, as evidenced by the abundance of groceries in every village 
and at many street corners, the threshold population of a grocery 
would appear to be one of the smallest of all. Yet field observation 
reveals that this grocery in the Core has a greater diversity of types 
of commodities available, within its category, than any other grocery 
within the market area. The same principle applies to the tobacconist 
who has more brands of tobacco and cigarettes available than any 
rival shop in the market area. 
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The second point, which emerges easily from the first, is that 
categories of retail trade which predominate in the Core are those 
which have generally the highest threshold populations, and whose 
commodities generally have the widest ‘range’, i.e. they are sold or 
delivered to consumers throughout the extent of the market area. 
Therefore, one would find in the Core of Newcastle not merely several 
furniture stores, but in fact the majority of furniture stores which 
exist in the market area. Again, if there were one highly specialised 
store, such as musical instruments, one would expect to find it in close 
proximity to the Core. In this example, however, the musical instru- 
ments store would hardly be likely to control enough turnover, even 
though it has no rival within the market area, for it to be sited on the 
very highest valued sites. A better example is, perhaps, the fashion- 
able Department store which, as in the example of Newcastle, serves 
a very wide trading area and needs the high centrality value of the 
Core area. 

Public houses are located throughout the Central Business District 
and exhibit values of Rate Index which often do not conform with 
neighbouring hereditaments, being usually of a lower class. This 
location within the Central Business District can be related to historical 
tenure of sites in the instance of Newcastle. They began as coaching 
inns and have retained part of their original function. It often happens 
that a business takes over a Public house for conversion to retail trade, 
never the reverse. Whilst Public houses do not make extensive use 
of pedestrian flow in the Core during retail trading times, nevertheless 
the same centrality factors relating to access and collective facilities 
operate in the evening, but are directed to recreation and entertain- 
ment rather than to retail trade and office functions. The factor which 
appears to give Public houses a lower class of Rate Index than a retail 
store in a nearby site, is that Public houses require a much larger 
amount of ground floor space, by the nature of their trade, and this 
cannot be equated in terms of value per square foot with selling 
space in a shop. 

Besides retail trade, it is interesting to note the siting of general 
and professional offices within the Central Business District. Figure 1 
reveals the location of this kind of function in the vicinity of King 
Street and Queen Street, where Figure 2 indicates that the site values 
are equivalent to the lower grades of retail store which are found peri- 
pheral to the Core. This may be explained in terms of the general 
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requirements of these types of business in so far as they affect their 
general location. The great advantage of location within the Core is 
that of maximum flow of pedestrians. Here saleable products may be 
displayed to prospective consumers and made easily accessible to them. 
Business offices and professional men, however, do not have these 
requirements. General offices require only easy access to communica- 
tions, to allied offices and to services, and only limited contact with 
the general public. Professional men, such as doctors and dentists, 
have no end product of their skill which they can display, but must 
rather rest upon the value of their reputations. Their best location 
would be, therefore, in amenable surroundings which are easily acces- 
sible to the general public but which are also away from the noise and 
bustle of the heaviest traffic and busiest shopping area. The interest- 
ing exception to this is the optician, who needs frontage to display 
spectacles and associated articles and, therefore, combines features 
of professional office and retail trade. He thus seeks very often a fairly 
central position, as shown in Newcastle, Figure 1. 

Banks are also, perhaps, an exception to these principles in that 
the frequency with which their services are required by the general 
public, and the nature of their business, may justify their seeking the 
most central position possible. Government offices, and more so Local 
Government offices tend, in the instance of Newcastle, to be hap- 
hazard in their distribution and this is perhaps attributable to their 
long term of tenure of present sites during the several stages of the 
town’s development. One may note at this point, without developing 
the theme, that the Central Business District is a dynamic entity and 
may expand or contract or migrate in any direction according to 
factors prevailing at any given time. 

The ‘other services’ category used in Figure 1, which incorporates 
such functions as shoe repairers, hairdressers and laundries, has only 
one category of service which appears in the highest valued sites, and 
that is the Dry Cleaner. This appears to suggest a higher dependence 
upon pedestrian flow and accessibility than is held by others in this 
category. 

The other possibility which emerges from this method is that of 
comparing the structure and status of two or more Central Business 
Districts, for example Newcastle with one or more centres of com- 
parable size. This is not possible, however, within the limits of this 
paper. It is interesting, however, to compare the status of Newcastle 
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as a service centre with two subsidiary shopping centres within the 
Borough, both a few miles to the north of the main centre, and more 
particularly to compare these two subsidiaries one with the other. 

Figures 3 and 4 are the Rate Index maps for the shopping areas of 
Wolstanton (High Street) and Porthill (Watlands View) respectively. 
Both these are much lower in status as service centres than Newcastle 
itself. Field observation has revealed that although the number of 
shops in each of these subsidiaries is similar, Wolstanton is a far more 
developed shopping centre than is Porthill, the latter being not very far 
removed from the ‘shop in the front room’ pattern. The test would 
appear to be whether the Rate Index method brings out this difference 
in status and quality of services. Figure 3 shows the Wolstanton 
centre with a main street pattern of shopping distribution. The size 
of the Central Business District, if it may be so termed, is far too 
small for any Peak Land Value Intersection to be detected. Similarly, 
the field survey of land uses reveals a fair range of available services, 
including two small banks and a furniture store, but no segregation 
of retail stores by type, which is to be expected at this level. The 
general category of Rate Index which predominates is the 8 to 15 class, 
which is typical of the fringe areas of the Newcastle Central Business 
District and places Wolstanton in its correct context as a minor type 
of suburban shopping centre. Figure 4 shows Porthill with a similar 
linear pattern of shop distribution, but in this instance the street along 
which the shops are distributed is a much less important routeway 
than is Wolstanton High Street. Field survey revealed a fair range 
of available stores, with several of the clothing/footwear category. 
However, as previously suggested, the centre is composed of a rather 
ill-defined aggregation of generally small types. This is reflected in 
Figure 4 with the general category of Rate Index being of a lower 
class than that which is apparent in Wolstanton. One may note that 
the Rate Index values rise at the point of intersection with the main 
road, where greater pedestrian flow is available. The difference in 
service status between Wolstanton and Porthiil is brought out clearly, 
therefore, by use of the Rate Index method. 


Conclusion 
It now remains to sum up briefly the relative merits of the technique 
described in this paper with reference to the results obtained in the 
Newcastle area. The use of the Gross Rateable Value and of Ground 
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Floor Space provide quantitative data of an objective kind, the only 
subjective element being the instance of marginal categories which 
have been discussed previously. It may be argued that Ground Floor 
Space is too gross a measure in the instance of retail trade and that 
selling space, which is the important part of the shop, should be con- 
sidered. This latter measure, however, could not be obtained from a 
1: 1,250 plan and is less likely to be available in comprehensive form 
than is the Ground Floor Space. The great advantage of the technique 
as a whole is that it makes use of the only form of statistical material 
available in this field of study. 

A point of further importance, bearing in mind the great difference 
between American and British conditions, is that the results for 
Newcastle have brought to light, especially in regard to the structure 
of the Central Business District, comparable trends to those observed 
in American studies involving the use of land values. For this reason 
alone further research is justifiable. 

In employing this technique one is using the normal procedures of 
the urban geographer and also data which have been collected, in faci, 
without any ‘academic’ frame of reference, and yet take account of a 
very wide range of factors. Again, as suggested earlier, planners have 
shown some interest in this line of approach. The topic, therefore, is 
of equal interest to the human ecologist, and the sociologist, because 
the value of the Core to the town itself and to its hinterland is made 
up of factors which are partly geographical, partly ecological and partly 
social. The difference in status between retail stores in different parts 
of a town, and between one part of a town and another, cannot be 
explained in purely economic terms but have far-reaching sociological 
implications. Similarly the status value to a professional man of 
having an establishment in a certain area of the town cannot be 
measured by any definite criteria. In the planning of urban develop- 
ment, the greater the co-operation between the concerned disciplines, 
the more informed planners are going to be. This, in effect, seeks to 
be an approach to the problem of the Central Area put forward in 
a way that may make it of interest to the several disciplines which are 
involved in the field. The extension of the technique to other urban 
‘zones’ is realised to be well within the realms of possibility and might 
raise other interesting relationships. The delimiting of residential 
areas by use of the Gross Rateable Value or the Rate Index, for 
instance, might be the means of studying districts of different status. 
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The questions raised by this paper are, it is hoped, of basic theoretical 
significance and not confined to one narrow field or discipline. 
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RELATIONSHIPS THROUGH MARRIAGE IN A 
WELSH URBAN AREA* 


Colin Rosser and C. C. Harris 





n this paper based on material gathered during the course of a 
| study of extra-familial kinship in the County Borough of Swansea, 

we draw attention to the importance of a detailed consideration 
of affinal roles and relationships in studies of kinship and marriage in 
Britain. This study, financed by a generous grant from the Joseph 
Rowntree Memorial Trust, is still in progress. For this reason, this 
paper must necessarily take the form of a preliminary discussion with 
the emphasis on an examination of concepts rather than on ethno- 
graphic description. 

When considering relationships through marriage in Western 
society generally, it is in fact surprising to discover how little atten- 
tion has been paid, either in rural or urban studies, to this subject or 
to the closely related questions of the demography of marriage, the 
factors in mate selection and ‘marriage directiohs’ or the patterns of 
residence immediately after marriage in regard to both household 
composition and relative proximity to the kin of husband and wife. 
In Britain, the only published study which provides information on 
at least some of these subjects in a form suitable for comparison with 
the data from Swansea is that of Young and Willmott’ for Bethnal 
Green. Yet the whole question of the arrangement of marriage, and 
the consequent patterns of residence and role transformations, seems 
a vital element in the theoretical analysis of the kinship system of a 
Western society. The obvious neglect of this subject in the few 
previous studies that have been made in both rural and urban situa- 
tions appears to arise from two sources. Firstly, this is an area of 
research in which the use of adequate statistical techniques is essen- 
tial for the discernment of regularities in behaviour. Most previous 
observers in Britain have either dealt with units too small for the 
application of these techniques or have, through lack of adequate 
resources and so forth, been unable to apply them. Secondly and 

* This paper was prepared for a joint conference of the British Socio- 


logical Association and the Association of Social Anthropology on ‘Kinship 
in Britain’, held in London, April, 1961. 
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more importantly, there has been a tendency to use a conceptual 
approach which emphasises consanguinity to the nearly complete 
exclusion of relationships through marriage. 

Most observers, explicitly or implicitly, recognise the obvious trans- 
lation of affinity into consanguinity as one generation succeeds 
another. Lancaster, in a most important paper on bilateral kinship, 
makes the point explicitly:* ‘In a bilateral system, a man’s affinal 
kin are the consanguineal kin of his child’. This statement is of course 
not strictly correct—a mother’s brother’s wife does not become the 
consanguineal kin of Ego’s child, for example—but it is certainly true 
for a particular set of affines, the consanguineal kin of a man’s spouse. 
This translation is a characteristic of the kinship process of all kin- 
ship systems, but is of particular importance in bilateral or cognatic 
systems where the consanguineal kin of both spouses, together with 
certain of their affines, form, with equal potential importance, ‘the 
kinship universe’ in (Firth’s useful and more accurat* phrase) of the 
children of the union. Recognition of this fact appears to have 
dominated the conceptual approach of most of the authors of studies 
of extra-familial kinship in Britain and persuaded them that the kin- 
ship system can be depicted adequately by concentrating almost 
exclusively on consanguinity. Rees, for example, in his study* of 
Llanfihangel discusses kinship in considerable detail without any 
reference whatsoever to affinal roles and relationships or, surprisingly 
in his case, to the demography of marriage. Williams, in his book on 
Gosforth, makes the following brief reference to affines, without 
further evidence or discussion, in his chapter on kinship: * ‘Relation- 
ship by marriage is also recognised in Gosforth, but most people 
distinguish between kindred and ‘in-laws’. When informants listed 
their relatives they invariably left out their ‘in-laws’... Nevertheless, 
ties by marriage are the basis for social relationship and in some 
cases these ties are closer than those existing between individuals and 
their remote kindred’. This latter point is very much in accord with 
the data collected so far in our study in Swansea, and it will indeed 
form the main theme of this paper. However, our experience about 
informants omitting affines in ‘listing their relatives’ differs radically 
from that of Williams in Gosforth, and is certainly much closer to 
that of Firth and Djamour in their study of South Borough, where 
there are numerous references to the inclusion of affines in genealogies, 
and to that of Garigue in the same publication who reports that most 
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of his informants ‘gave long lists of affines’.° 

We shall be discussing the social definition of affinity in Swansea 
presently: for the moment there is a further point that must be made 
concerning approach and method. Following Parsons* and possibly 
St. Paul: —‘they two shall be one flesh’—it could be held that the 
kinship organisation we are describing can best be characterised as 
‘an open, multilineal, conjugal system . . . made up exclusively of 
interlocking conjugal families’ (‘family’ here referring, as Parsons 
explains, to the conjugal unit). Though they would doubtless have 
reservations about the term ‘multilineal’, this fundamentally appears to 
be the approach both of Bott and of Firth and his colleagues in the 
South Borough and Italianate family studies. In a most valuable 
chapter on relationships with kin, Bott’ discusses three families, “The 
Newbolts, the Hartleys and the Daniels’—classifying ‘their kin’ 
according to four degrees of social distance—‘intimate’, ‘effective’, 
‘non-effective’, and ‘unfamiliar’. We are told that ‘this classification 
has been made on the basis of two related and over-lapping criteria; 
intimacy of contact with relatives, and degree of knowledge of them’. 
We are given a most interesting table (p.120) showing the relative 
classification for each of the three families, including in each case the 
total number of recognised kin. Although certain important conclu- 
sions can be drawn from such an analysis, it is nevertheless clear that 
it rests on the assumption that in recognition of and relationship with 
kin, husband and wife form a single undifferentiated unit so that, for 
example, the 40 intimate kin ‘of the Newbolts’, the 29 effective kin, 
the 63 non-effective kin and the 7 unfamiliar kin all have these degrees 
of social distance from both husband and wife. It is important to 
recognise that this assumption is false, as is attested by ample evidence 
from the study itself by Bott, that by Firth and his colleagues, and 
that by Young and Willmott, and certainly also by the evidence from 
Swansea. For these ‘summated’ categories to be an accurate reflect- 
tion of empirical reality it is clearly necessary to show, firstly, that a 
coincidence between husband and wife exists in relation to ime 
persons included in each defined category of relatives such that every 
person in the ‘intimate’ category, for example, can properly be 
described as intimate for both spouses. Secondly, if this coincidence 
be established in a particular case, that the degree of social distance 
of each person from either spouse is identical. The evidence cer- 
tainly indicates that these two conditions cannot be satisfied in 
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analysis, and we therefore argue that the use of this approach is 


methodologically misleading. When Bott gives the ‘total recognised | 


kin’ of her three families as 156, 79, and 124 respectively, it is 
impossible, in our view, to compare these figures without knowing, 
among other things, the proportions in each instance recognised by 
the wife alone, the husband alone, and the couple jointly (apart 
altogether from the question of social distance). 

This particular approach used by Bott in her study appears to have 
originated with Firth and his colleagues in their study in South 
Borough, which as the first empirical examination of urban kinship 
in Britain has become a kind of essential source book of stimulating 
ideas and concepts for all more recent studies. Firth and Djamour 
discuss the problem of the differentiation of kin and distinguish 
between ‘recognised’ and ‘nominated’ kin. ‘The former category is 
made up of all persons who are recognised by the informant as related 
to him by consanguinity or affinity, whether known by name or not.’ 
(our emphasis). The latter category includes those known specifically 
by name. But in the Table on p. 42, the range of kin in these two 
categories is given not for individual informants but for each of 
twelve households. We would argue similar objections to this table. 

Earlier on p. 38, Firth and Djamour comment that though the 
system they are examining in South Borough is essentially of narrow 
range, they were surprised by its amplitude in the number of kin 
recognised. Here again it is obvious in the remarks that follow that 
they are not referring to bilateral sets of consanguineal and affinal kin 
centred on Ego, as a single informant, but with ‘the kin universe of 
any household’. They compute the average figure (146) and the 
range (37 to 246) for twelve households, and point out that neither 
investigators nor informants ‘expected them to be so high’. In a 
footnote they go on to state that ‘the figures make some qualification 
desirable to Radcliffe-Brown’s contrast between the ‘narrow-range 
English kinship system’ and a wide range system in which Ego has 
‘several hundred recognised relatives by kinship and marriage’.* (Our 
emphasis again.) 

As one would expect, Firth does not fail to discuss thoroughly and 
explicitly the methodological difficulty which we have raised above 
and which we believe to be of crucial importance in the identification 
of affinal roles and relationships. He stresses the fact that ‘all the 
adult members of a household unit were not equally knowledgeable, 
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nor were they equally interested in reckoning kin’, and that ‘the 
genealogies often included the knowledge of other members of the 
household, and were sometimes completed with the help of Ego’s 
pivotal kin. In a sense, then ‘Ego’ is a composite entity, a familial 
social person’. Firth gives the essence of this argument in his intro- 
duction. He states (p.27) that ‘the range of kinship knowledge 
possessed by individuals is a pertinent question’, describes the 
practical fieldwork difficulties in obtaining independent individual 
genealogies (difficulties which must surely obtain in most fieldwork 
situations), and concludes that ‘the kinship information in the posses- 
sion of an individual is not a static quantity. It is not normally 
exercised by and for him alone, but tends to be drawn from and 
contributed to a household pool. This pooling is a very important 
aspect of actual kin behaviour. It is the kin of the household then, 
not of the individual, that are socially most significant . . . Husband 
and wife share their kin; they tend to act together in kin relations’. 
We hope to discuss this whole approach at greater length on another 
occasion because, in our view, it contains assumptions which bear 
importantly on problems of basic theoretical significance in the 
analysis of kinship behaviour in Western bilateral systems. For the 
moment we argue briefly that Firth is correct both in emphasising 
that the kinship information of an individual is not static and also 
that the pooling within a household of this kinship information is an 
important element in kin behaviour. But we cannot agree that either 
of his two final statements necessarily follow from these facts, nor 
with the implications of these two statements in terms of concepts and 
methods. Clearly the consanguineal kin and affines of either spouse 
become automatically the affines of the other—but not necessarily all 
those persons forming the kin universe of the spouse: only those who 
come within the particular social definition of affinity. In this sense, 
one can of course say that ‘husband and wife share their kin’ and 
obviously in many kinship contexts a married couple act together, in 
attending weddings or funerals for example. This does not, however, 
make their relationships or roles in these contexts identical, and it 
is equally clear that they also act in other contexts separately and 
individually. So also the domestic group, with its varying kinship 
composition, is certainly a vital factor as a group in kinship relation- 
ships, but this must not obscure the fact that only full siblings within 
this group have the same set of cognatic relationships. As Lancaster 
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points out’—and we hold this to be the essential point in the 
theoretical understanding of kinship in Britain—‘If relationships by 
affinity are taken into account (as they must be to give reality to 
Western cognatic systems) every person may have his own range of 
relationships which co-incides exactly with no other in society’. From 
this fact arises the individual character of kinship behaviour and the 
related high incidence of individual variation and personal choice, as 
well as the familiar husband versus wife ‘tug-of-war’ in extra-familial 
relationships which we see as the central, and most perplexing, fact 
of the kinship system we are examining. 

In this paper we are primarily concerned with affinal roles and 
relationships. It seems essential to our argument to state that the 
particular conceptual approach discussed above which tends to treat 
husband and wife as a composite Ego, as ‘one flesh’ socially, or the 
household as an undifferentiated unit in kin relations, is methodo- 
logically inaccurate and must of necessity obscure the analysis of 
these important relationships. In the words of Thurber ‘Marriage 
does not make two people one, it makes two people two. It’s sweeter 
that way, and simpler-—and more accurate sociologically. 

Though we cannot answer them as fully as we would like at the 
present stage of our inquiry and in the space of this paper, we pro- 
pose to discuss affinal relationships in Swansea in relation to the 
following four questions : — 

1. What regularities can be observed in the recognition of affinal 

relationships? 

2. To what extent are relationships with affines associated with a 

modification of behaviour towards consanguineal kin? 

3. What is the character and content of inter-personal relationships 

between affines? 

4. What are the factors which affect relationships with affines? 

The County Borough of Swansea has a population of approximately 
163,000, inhabiting some 46,000 separate domestic dwellings of which 
just over 14,000 are owned by the Corporation. They are grouped in 
15 Corporation estates, of which only two are exclusively pre-war 
housing estates. With an area of 41 square miles, it is one of the 
largest County Boroughs in Britain having, for example, about three 
times the population of Bethnal Green and more than twenty-five times 
its area. 

Except in a very general sense of external geographical reference, 
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and in a few internal contexts connected with municipal administra- 
tion and sport particularly, individual families do not live in Swansea 
but rather in one of the twenty-six neighbourhoods or local com- 
munities within Swansea. The important and effective sociological 
unit is the local community rather than the Borough as a whole. The 
existence and importance of these neighbourhoods derive partly from 
many of them having had an existence independent of and separate 
from Swansea prior to the expansion of the administrative area, and 
partly from the geographical separation of many of these neighbour- 
hoods from others within the present County Borough consequent 
upon this. These ‘urban villages’ vary drastically in their main cul- 
tural and sociological features: characteristically Welsh, non-con- 
formist, working-class, industrial villages grouped in the Tawe Valley 
on the eastern side of the Borough; ‘anglicised’ working-class neigh- 
bourhoods grouped around the Town Centre and the Docks, and 
surrounded on the west and north of this central zone by ‘transitional’ 
upper working or lower middle class neighbourhoods of old, large, 
terraced properties; the spacious middle-class residential districts of 
West Swansea; and the various new and old Corporation housing 
estates. The distance—spatial and cultural—between the industrial 
community of Morriston, a chapel-dominated stronghold of Welsh 
non-conformism in the North East, and the seaside resort and middle 
class suburb of Langland Bay in the South West is immediately 
obvious. This heterogeneity of the community, giving the Borough 
as a whole a kind of ‘multiple personality’, is one of the major features 
distinguishing Swansea as a research theatre from such places as 
Bethnal Green or South Borough in which previous studies of urban 
kinship have been undertaken. As one would expect it is this hetero- 
geneity of neighbourhood structure which represents the major com- 
plication—and challenge—in the analysis of the data we have col- 
lected on kinship. We cannot discuss this factor adequately in rela- 
tion to the data presented in this paper but it is perhaps worth observ- 
ing at this point that in the field of extra-familial kinship behaviour 
we have been continually surprised to discover how slight, if any, are 
the variations which can be detected from community to community, 
even where in other respects (class, Welsh-speaking, size, density, 
occupational structure, religion, etc.) the differences are sharp and 
easily demonstrable. Discussion of this fundamental broad uniformity 
in kinship behaviour irrespective of wide diversity in other factors of 
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social action, though a most important point in the understanding of 
the operation of the kinship system generally, would take us too far 
from our main theme. It underlies a good deal of what we have to 
say about affinal roles. 

The material on which the following discussion is based is drawn 
primarily from two sources; firstly from a statistical survey conducted 
in May and June, 1960, using a random sample drawn from the 
Electoral Register of the Borough and therefore covering proportion- 
ately all the 26 communities mentioned above. This survey produced 
extensive information concerning 1,962 individuals, of whom 1,730 
were married and involved in the particular set of relationships through 
marriage that we are discussing in this paper. Secondly, we used 
material gathered from intensive interviewing both of persons from 
within the random sample and of other miscellaneous informants 
scattered over the various communities in the Borough. 

Since household composition is to an important extent both a 
factor affecting, and a consequence of, kinship behaviour, we give in 
Table I an analysis of the 1,962 households in our random sample, 
using the same categories as those of Young and Willmott in their 
Bethnal Green study and giving the Bethnal Green figures for 
comparison.’° 


TABLE I 
Households of each type% Dwellings of each type % 
Category BETHNAL BETHNAL 

SWANSEA GREEN SWANSEA GREEN 
Persons living alone ... 5 10 5 8 
Married couples alone 21 23 19 18 
Siblings alone roe 2 2 2 2 
Parents and unmarried 
children ie a 51 54 49 46 
Parent(s) and married 
son(s) ... ae = a 3 5 6 
Parent(s) and married 
daughters) ... pes 13 5 15 12 
Other ... as i 5 3 5 8 


The two major variations in household composition, comparing 
Swansea and Bethnal Green, can be seen in the figures for ‘Persons 
living alone’ and ‘Parent(s) and married daughter(s)’. In the former, 
the percentage for Swansea is half that for Bethnal Green, and in the 
latter it appears about two and a half times more common to find 
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households containing parent and married daughter in Swansea than 
it is in Bethanal Green. The two household types which are of 
greatest interest here are those containing either a married son or a 
married daughter in the presence of at least one parent because, of 
course, these are instances in which affinal relationships occur within 
the household. In Bethnal Green the percentage difference between 
households containing a married son and those containing a married 
daughter is very slight (2 per cent) and may only just be significant 
in indicating a preference in favour of the married daughter. In 
Swansea, the difference is clear and striking (9 per cent) and the pre- 
ference quite evident. It must be remembered that the percentage 
given for households containing parent(s) and married daughter(s) 
(13 per cent) is the average for the Borough as a whole; when cal- 
culated for each of the local communities within the Borough the 
range is from 12’to 20 per cent. It is an interesting point in the com- 
parison between two urban studies in widely differing regions that the 
percentage of this household type for each single community in 
Swansea, including the middle class residential districts, is at least 
twice that for Bethnal Green, and in one case as much as four times 
the Bethnal Green figure. 

In terms of dwelling composition the differences between Bethnal 
Green and Swansea are less marked. There are much wider differences 
in all categories of the percentages for Household as compared with 
Dwelling composition in Bethnal Green than in Swansea. This arises 
because 39 per cent of the dwellings in the Bethnal Green sample 
were shared, as compared with only 10 per cent in Swansea. Of these 
shared dwellings, 85 per cent in Bethnal Green, but only 43 per cent 
in Swansea, contained related households. It seems that, taking the 
category of parent(s) and married daughter(s), when a daughter and 
her husband live in the same dwelling as the daughter’s parents in 
Swansea they prefer in the local expression ‘to live through and 
through’, whereas in Bethnal Green in a similar situation there is a 
strong tendency to maintain a separate housesold. We shall refer 
again to this characteristic of extended households in Swansea. 

With these brief remarks as background we can now turn to the 
first of our questions concerning relationships through marriage. 


The Recognition of Affines. 
Anyone with any experience of Welsh households must be well 
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aware of the passionate interest that families, and particularly the 
women, have in details of marriages and relationships, concerning not 
only themselves and their kin but also those of neighbours, friends, 
acquaintances, new arrivals in the district, and any public personality 
living or dead (particularly royalty, film stars, and local characters who 
for one reason or another get ‘into the papers’). Both Rosser and 
Harris (or Harries, with the same pronounciation) are common Welsh 
surnames, particularly the former, and it is a normal experience with 
informants to be asked such questions as ‘Are you one of the Llan- 
samlet Rossers?’ or ‘My grandmother on my mother’s side was a 
Harris. She came from the Mount Pleasant area. Have you got any 
relatives from around there?’ and so on. We have by now become 
equally familiar with the inevitable lengthy digressions as each new 
name crops up in the conversation while the individual concerned is 
‘fixed’ in terms of what the participants can glean from the recesses of 
their memories about marriage and relationships, whether this person 
is related to them or not. This is particularly true with older in- 
formants. Our impression is that there is a growing tendency among 
younger informants to fix an individual’s social bearings more in terms 
of his (or her husband’s) occupation. The torrent of information and 
anecdote which. we have now come to expect from our informants 
concerning kinship relationships is testimony both to the continuing 
vitality of these relationships in an urban environment and also to one 
of the most important functions of the network of relationships in 
which a particular individual is involved—that of providing him with 
a discoverable social identity in a community context, of ‘placing’ him, 
not as an individual, but as a social person in determinate relationships 
with others. 

It is, however, one thing to point to the interest in, and extensive 
circulation of, this kinship information, through gossip streams and 
the Births, Marriages and Deaths columns of the local papers, among 
other channels, and to its social function within neighbourhoods, and 
quite another to identify this knowledge with recognition of personal 
relationship. It is certainly true, as Firth points out, that one 
frequently encounters instances of a wife being able to give more 
detailed information about her husband’s kin than the husband him- 
self. But equally the woman next door or six streets away, though 
herself totally unrelated, may have the family of the husband con- 
cerned at her finger-tips, particularly if the husband’s family is one 
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of the older families of the district. This is a common experience in 
the older, and ‘more clannish’ as they are often called, communities 
in the Borough like Morriston, or Treboeth, or St. Thomas. 

The following example well illustrates a number of points about 
the recognition of affines:— 


Informant:—Mrs. G., aged 57, a Roman Catholic of Greenhill, a former 
‘tough’ and predominantly Roman Catholic enclave on the east side of the 
Borough, now being extensively affected by slum clearance. Her son, Gerald, 
recently married Dilys from nearby Treboeth, a ‘chapel’ area with an above 
average incidence of Welsh-speaking. Dilys was pregnant and they ‘had’ 
to get married. Mrs. G. is a widow with two married daughters living away. 
Gerald and Dilys moved in with her six months ago and they now have a 
son, aged three months. There is fierce daughter-in-law / mother-in-law 
antagonism—‘she even complains because I smoke’ says Mrs. G. ‘Tells every- 
body I waste my money on cigarettes. Proper Chapel she is!’ Mrs. G. has 
moved into the front room to be on her own. 

Talking about Dilys’s ‘hordes’ of Welsh relatives in Treboeth, Morriston, 
Landore, etc., she says ‘You have to be very careful what you say about 
them to anybody—they have branches everywhere like Woolworths. I haven’t 
seen any of them since the wedding and don’t intend to . . . But a funny 
thing, talking to Dilys a few days ago, I found out that she and Gerald are 
related! Now isn’t that a coincidence for you! Dilys’s mother’s sister married 
a grandson of my grandmother’s sister—a cousin of mine that is—not a first 
cousin, mind you—not as close as that. My grandfather came over from 
Ireland and married a Swansea girl, and of course all the children were 
brought up as Catholics here in Greenhill. We never had much to do with 
my grandmother’s side of the family. They were all Chapel, you see, and 
there used to be bitter feelings years ago between the Chapel and the R.C.’s. 
Her family more or less cut her off when she married an R.C. A wonderful 
woman she was too, so everybody says—had eleven children but only reared 
six. I'd no idea—nor did Dilys’s mother—that we had a connection. Isn’t 
it odd how these things happen. And I’d never have known if it hadn’t been 
for a chance remark of Dilys’s about her uncle having a wooden leg from 
an accident in the Duffryn Works in Morriston.’ 


There are several points about this example that we shall refer to 
briefly later: the important point for the moment is to understand that 
we are dealing in the later remarks (albeit in an unusual case) with 
kinship information in its own right, and for its intrinsic interest in 
relation to social identification, not with the recognition of personal 
relationships as an actual, or even potential, basis for social action. 
This distinction between knowledge and recognition, important as it 
is in the study of consanguineal relationships, is vital in the con- 
sideration of affinity. A man or woman may know the exact genea- 
logical relationships including names, ages, and many further details 
of the kin of a brother’s wife (and this is quite likely if they live in the 
same community, and quite possible under other circumstances) with- 
out recognising any personal relationship to them. This fact, easily 
demonstrated from numerous cases amongst our informants, leads us to 
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question altogether the use of the genealogical method for determining 
recognized and nominated kin (using the Firth distinctions). It is 
surely, considering traditional anthropological fieldwork practice, an 
unfamiliar and unusual use of this important method. As we under- 
stand it, this method is normally used to discover the actual genea- 
logical relationships within a given group, whether it be a Nuer cattle 
camp, an Indian caste segment, or a Polynesian island. Regard is 
paid to the accuracy of the details and not to how many informants 
collectively have contributed, so as to determine to what extent these 
actual lines of relationship form in varying ways the channels for 
social action in fields other than kinship, such as economic co-opera- 
tion, factional alignments, property transmission and so forth. Such 
a use of the genealogical method may well be possible, and indeed 
essential, in the study of small rural communities in Britain, but it is 
not practicable in Swansea as a whole, or indeed within its local 
communities, which in each case have inhabitants numbered in 
thousands. Were it possible, one could indeed compare from one 
individual informant to another the range of recognised and nominated 
kin by calculating in each case these categories as percentages of the 
total potential and actual kin. 

Further, the system of kinship—particularly that in an urban 
environment such as Swansea—we are examining is fundamentally 
not a ‘genealogical system’. Certainly informants operate with a vague 
concept of ‘near’ (or more commonly in Swansea, ‘close’) and ‘distant’ 
in relation to genealogical connection but, and this is clearly visible 
both in the paucity and in the usage of kinship terms, outside 
certain immediate relationships the exact genealogical links of a par- 
ticular individual to Ego are irrelevant. The only two contexts that 
we have been able to discover in which there is anything like a trans- 
lation into action of genealogical relationships extending beyond ‘the 
inner circle’ are in the seating arrangements at a wedding reception, 
where the proximity of guests to the bride and groom appears to be 
determined by their degree of proximity in genealogical connection, 
and at funerals where a similar consideration governs precedence in 
the cars that follow the hearse to the cemetery. 

For these reasons we have not found the collection of genealogies 
on their own of any great use in the determination of the range in the 
recognition of affines. The following quotation from Garigue’s study 
of Italianates in London illustrates both the problem in the use of 
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the genealogical method, and the necessity of distinguishing between 
kinship information and recognition of relationship: “The members of 
Household 3, for instance, included the head of the household’s 
father’s brother’s daughter’s husband’s kin (thirty persons altogether) 
as affines. In this instance, however, not only did these affines live 
in the same village of origin as Ego, but they also had the same 
surname as the members of the household without, however, any 
known consanguineal link’.'' These 30 persons are included by 
Garigue in the total recognised kin of Household 3, without any 
evidence apart from the knowledge above that any relationship what- 
soever is in fact recognised between Ego and this remote group of 
affines. In our view this is an unacceptable assumption. 

The fieldwork problem is further complicated by the notable 
absence of normative statements concerning who should or should not 
be included as a recognised relative by blood or marriage beyond a 
very close range from a particular Ego. For example, there is no 
rule determining whether a man should attend his brother’s wife’s 
father’s funeral, though in practice we noted frequent instances of 
this happening. Hence it is extremely difficult to discover in practice 
what behaviour is socially expected towards any relatives other than 
those normally described as ‘close’, and even with these latter the 
exact description of roles in terms of expectations is difficult. A second 
complication arises from the perplexing and characteristic vagueness 
in the language of kinship, particularly with regard to the two most 
common terms for sets of kin—“‘relatives’ (or ‘my family’) and ‘in-laws’ 
(or ‘my wife’s family’, or ‘the wife’s people’, or ‘my brother’s wife’s 
family’, etc.), the former of course being used in some contexts—‘all 
my relatives come from Morriston’—to include the latter. It seems 
that the most satisfactory method of dealing with this situation is 
to build up as many cases as possible of actual behaviour in definite 
situations and from an examination of the actual relationships of the 
actors involved to infer the regularities both in recognition and in role 
expectations, using techniques of quantification wherever possible. 

This method has led us to the following tentative classification of 
affines into three categories in terms of recognition from the view- 
point of a married informant—merged, primary and secondary. We 
must emphasise that these are essentially categories of recognition and 
not of knowledge or of social distance, though clearly both these latter 
factors are involved as independent variables in particular cases. 
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By merged affines we mean, perhaps paradoxically, a particular 
category of relatives through marriage who are not in practice con- 
sidered to be affines at all but who, through the normal operation of 
the process of kinship, have become merged in with consanguineal 
kin. These are the affines that Ego normally ‘inherits’ at birth, notably 
the spouses of his parents’ siblings. We have not been able to discover 
in the instances we have examined any observable difference in recog- 
nition in the reciprocal relationship towards say, a mother’s brother’s 
wife compared with that towards a father’s sister (both ‘aunts’ of 
course) and similarly with father’s brother and mother’s sister’s 
husband (both ‘uncles’). These spouses of parents’ siblings are never 
described as ‘in-laws’ and are treated to all intents and purposes as 
if they were in fact consanguineal kin. 

By primary affines, we mean those close relatives through marriage 
that Ego acquires either through his own marriage, or through the 
marriage of his siblings or spouse’s siblings. These primary affines 
can further be sub-divided into two sets: firstly ‘direct’, being those 
acquired by Ego directly through his own marriage (spouse’s siblings, 
spouse’s parents, and spouse’s siblings’ children particularly) and who 
will become the consanguineal kin of Ego’s children; and secondly, 
‘indirect’, being those acquired by Ego through the marriage of his 
own or spouse’s siblings, who will become the merged affines of his 
children, and also those acquired through the marriage of Ego’s 
children. This category of primary affines forms the inner core of the 
set of relatives vaguely covered by the term ‘in-laws’ (e.g. direct— 
mother-in-law, father-in-law, wife’s brother, husband’s sister, wife’s 
sister’s child, etc.; and indirect—brother’s wife, wife’s sister’s husband, 
son-in-law, daughter-in-law, etc.). The precise limit of primary affinity 
is, as One would expect, extremely difficult to define, and there is some 
evidence from our data to suggest that the range is greater—in the 
inclusion, for example, of wife’s mother’s sister’s children—on the 
wife’s side than on the husband’s side. This would be consistent with 
the behavioural tilt of the system in favour of the wife’s kin that we 
will be describing presently. 

Beyond this circle of primary affinity, there is a further extremely 
vague area of recognition of relationships through marriage which we 
term secondary affinity. By secondary affines we mean those persons, 
related through marriage other than merged and primary affines as 
defined above, with whom Ego feels some definite if vague sentiment 
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of relationship sufficient for social action, for example the exchange 
of Christmas cards, attendance at funerals, or help in getting a job. 
There is clearly a high degree of individual variation and personal 
choice in behaviour between secondary affines. In one instance there 
may appear to be no recognised relationship whatsoever between a 
man and his brother’s wife’s kin; in another there may only be the 
evidence of the attendance at the funerals that occur amongst this 
particular set of secondary affines. In yet another there may be 
evidence of frequent contact and a good deal of mutual help between 
say a man and his brother’s wife’s brother. Though vague, these 
relationships of secondary affinity are, in the older communities of the 
Borough where there has been a good deal of inter-marriage between 
co-residents over successive generations, a most important ingredient 
in that sense of inter-relationships which is the basis of community 
solidarity and feeling of belonging. It is recognition of these complex 
relationships through marriage within a community that leads people 
from other parts of Swansea to use phrases like ‘the Morriston clan’ 
or ‘Kick one in Morriston and they all limp’ in referring to one of 
these older communities with a strong local solidarity. 

It is these categories that we have found most useful in thinking 
about the recognition of affinal links as the basis for social relation- 
ships. Clearly, of course, there are traceable affinal connections beyond 
the range of these categories which may well be known but which are 
not recognised. Moreover, unless there are some exceptional circum- 
stances, it is in the nature of the system that the secondary affines of 
Ego will cease to have any recognised relationship with his children. 

Among the factors which affect both the recognition and the opera- 
tion of affinal relationships, particularly within the category of primary 
affinity, perhaps the most important is the geographical proximity of 
the relatives concerned. This is itself closely related to the arrange- 
ment of marriage and to the patterns of residence that follow marriage. 


The Modification of Relationships resulting from Marriage. 


One of the most persistently recurring themes running through our 
material and particularly in informants’ statements about how people 
should behave, is the notion of a symmetry or a proper balance 
between ‘the two sides of the family’. This begins at the marriage 
itself, if in Church or Chapel, ushers being instructed to fill up both 
sides of the aisle ec~ally, the bride’s kin being put on ‘her side’ of 
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the church and the bridegroom’s kin on the other, but the inequalities 
in numbers on either side being obscured ‘for appearance sake’ by 
allocating friends and neighbours, etc., to either side until they are 
roughly equal. At the wedding reception, there should be an equal 
number from either side, this being watched carefully in the invita- 
tions sent out by the bride’s mother with the knowledge that if care is 
not taken here to ‘be fair’, there is sure to be ‘friction’. Young couples 
are given advice from all sides to start out on their own: ‘give your- 
selves a fair start’—‘fair’ here, one suspects, having a dual meaning 
in relation both to the interests of the young couple themselves, and 
to the interests of each set of parents, particularly the two mothers. 
Care is taken in the buying of Christmas and Birthday presents, by 
husbands and wives for their own parents, and by children for their 
grand-parents on either side, to get things of roughly equal value so 
that there is no undue appearance of favouritism for one particular side. 
Holidays, regular visiting, presents for children—there are many con- 
texts in which this notion of a fair balance of interests and activities 
between the two sides of the family is observable. In practice this 
balance is strongly weighted, for a number of reasons, in favour of the 
wife’s side of the family. It is important to recognise that this con- 
forms with a generally accepted social expectation that this will be 
inevitably the case. However, too marked a disturbance of this equili- 
brium in favour of either side, most often that of the wife, can lead to 
sharp inter-family and inter-personal rivalry and friction. Young and 
Willmott’? argue that ‘in Bethnal Green the great triangle of adult 
life is Mum-wife-husband’. We see it more in Swansea as a 
four-cornered relationship of husband’s mother-husband-wife-wife’s 
mother. The two factors which appear to affect this relationship more 
sharply than any others are how near they live to one another, and the 
extent to which the husband and wife actually live with their res- 
pective parents after marriage. 

We give below with brief comments three tables showing respec- 
tively for 1,171 marriages from our main survey the relationship 
between the residences of spouses immediately before marriage, their 
area of residence immediately after marriage, and the type of house- 
hold in which the couples began their married lives. We have divided 
these marriages into two groups according to the date of the marriage, 
so as to observe whether there are any noticeable changes in the 
behaviour we are describing between the two periods. We have further 
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divided each group into two categories by social class—middle and 
working—according to the individual estimate of his or her own 
class position. A word of explanation is needed here: we asked each 
subject in the survey which social class they considered they belonged 
to and recorded the answers exactly as given. Taking the Swansea 
sample as a whole, 30 per cent said ‘middle class’ and §9 per cent 
‘working class’. The remaining 11 per cent of replies were distributed 
over ‘upper, upper middle, lower middle, upper working, other, don’t 
know, and refuse’. It is clear that, verbally at least, our informants 
operate with a simple two-fold class model and this we have used in 
these tables, adding the very small percentage of upper, upper middle 
and lower middle to ‘middle class’, upper working to ‘working class’ 
and omitting the others. Instead of this individual estimate of class 
position, we could have used the factor of occupational status grouped 
into the two occupational categories of ‘non-manual’ and ‘manual’. 
They formed respectively 33 per cent and 67 per cent of our sample, 
taking only own or husband’s occupation, and correlated strongly with 
self-estimates of class. We have preferred not to do this since, though 
there are obvious complications with individual estimates of ‘class’, 
we feel that in the current conditions of very considerable occupational 
mobility in Swansea, these individual estimates are more indicative of 
the basic cultural allegiances which seem more closely related to 
family behaviour than occupational status alone. We aie aware that 
objections can be raised to this, and indeed any other, method of 
categorisation. We do however hope to discuss elsewhere both the 
Swansea material on ‘class’ and the use of the concept in classifying 
kinship material. 


TABLE II 
Residence of Spouses Immediately before Marriage 
1914-39 1940-60 
Marriages Marriages Sample Totals 


Middle Working Middle Working 
Class Class Class Class Numbers % 
o/ o/ 0 o/ 


Same District of 





Swansea... ae 37 36 32 27 381 33 
Other part of 

Swansea... ~ 45 51 51 60 622 53 
Region around up 

to 12 miles... ies 7 4 6 4 57 5 
Elsewhere ... _ 11 9 ll 9 111 G 
Total Numbers... 179 404 204 384 1171 
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These figures give an important indication of the geographical 
spread of affinal relationships at the time of marriage. They refer only 
to subjects who were living in the County Borough of Swansea when 
they were married. It can be seen, taking our sample as a whole, that 
86 per cent of these subjects found their husbands or wives either in 
the same local community within Swansea or in one of the other 
communities of the Borough. This does not vary appreciably either by 
date of marriage or by social class. This picture is, of course, affected 
considerably by the spatial mobility after marriage, both of the couples 
and of their consanguineal and affinal relatives. We do not deal with 
this point here: the relevant fact is that, whatever the date of their 
marriages, these 1,171 informants were still living at the time of our 
survey in 1960 within the boundaries of the Borough of Swansea. 

It can be further seen from Table II that, while this over-all picture 
has remained constant, there have been important fluctuations in the 
relative figures for ‘same district’ and ‘other part of Swansea’, compar- 
ing the earlier group of marriages with the later. Both with those 
describing themselves as middle class and with those describing them- 
selves as working class, but to a greater extent in the latter case, there 
has been an obvious decline in the percentages who found their 
spouses in their own communities and a proportionate increase in the 
percentages finding their marriage partners in other parts of Swansea. 
This increase in the geographical range of mate selection is consistent 
with the development of internal communications in Swansea and with 
the widening social horizons of individuals in many fields of activity. 
We know far too little about the factors in mate selection in Western 
society, and it seems that this is one of the subjects that ought to be 
much more closely examined in future research because it affects the 
whole structure and operation of extra-familial kinship. Important 
social changes appear to be taking place in this field; the decline, for 
example in Swansea, of the chapel and church as an important arena 
of mate selection and its replacement by the work-place, among others. 
This is a social change which must clearly be examined in relation to 
variations in the sociological and cultural characteristics of local com- 
munities. Within Swansea, we can arrange the 26 urban villages on 
a scale according to the percentage of inhabitants who marry within 
the community. The communities which are most clearly ‘going 
concerns’, in terms both of institutional associations and in the psycho- 
logical response by individuals to community belonging (but not 
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necessarily the ‘oldest’ communities), come at the top of the scale. 
For example, 48 per cent of our sample of Morristonians married 
inside Morriston and 40 per cent of those from Sketty married inside 
Sketty, whereas the housing estates all come towards the bottom of 
the scale ranging from 17 per cent to 27 per cent. This factor of 
proximity of families of origin of bride and groom at marriage is very 
clearly related to the operation of affinal relationshig ;, particularly 
when considered in relation to the area of residence uf the couple 
immediately after marriage and the type of household in which they 
live or lived. We consider these questions in the following two tables. 
TABLE Ill 
Area of Residence of Newly- Married Couples 


1914-39 1940-60 
Marriages Marriages Sample Totals 
Middle Working Middle Working 
Class Class Class Class Numbers % 
o/ °o U os 
In husband’s home , a Q 





district - = 23 25 24 28 294 25 
In wife’s home 
district ae posi 30 35 40 44 444 37 
In district of both ... 19 20 17 16 215 19 
Other part of 
Swansea... on 17 16 14 10 162 14 
Elsewhere ... he ll 4 5 2 56 5 
Total Numbers... 179 404 204 384 1171 
TABLE IV 
Type of Household Immediately after Marriage 
1914-39 1940-60 
Marriages Marriages Sample Totals 


Middle Working Middle Working 
Class Class Class Class Numbers % 





With husband’s 

parents = io 13 10 16 24 188 16 
With wife’s parents 24 28 40 42 398 34 
With other relatives 3 12 7 6 92 8 
On their own a 60 50 37 28 493 42 
Total Numbers... 179 404 204 384 1171 


We believe that the three Tables taken together reveal a most impor- 
tant social change in our society and shed new light both on the in- 
creasing importance of affinal relationships—particularly within the 
category of primary affines—and on the mother-married daughter tie 
which has attracted much attention in earlier analyses of kinship 
in Britain, notably in the study of Bethnal Green by Young and 
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Willmott. 

The data in Tables III and IV give a useful indication of the relative 
incidence of uxortocality, virilocality, and neolocality (cumbersome 
but useful ‘shorthand’ terms) in the patterns of residence at marriage 
and help us to understand more about the essential modifications and 
re-arrangements of social relationships which take place at marriage. 
We are dealing with marriages over a considerable pan of time— 
close on fifty years—and this makes analysis of the information 
extremely complicated. It is inadvisable, for example, to assume that 
these figures necessarily indicate a uniform upward trend in favour of 
living with the wife’s as opposed to the husband’s parents. The sample 
totals as a whole, representing as it were the ‘accumulated experience’ 
in this field of social behaviour over the period, reveal a number of 
important facts: the preponderating influence of kinship factors in 
choices concerning residence at marriage, the range and relative impor- 
tance of the alternative choices available to a newly-married couple, 
and out of these alternatives the main emphasis on residence in the 
wife’s home district and with wife’s parents. It could be held that this 
latter point is already established by the facts of household composi- 
tion at the time of the survey given already in Table I, which show 
that the percentages for a married daughter living with her parents is 
three times greater than that for a married son with his. But 
while we would expect such a consistency between the Tables showing 
residence at marriage and the Table of present household composition 
in this respect, the two sets of data are not strictly comparable. The 
latter shows a ‘static’, snap-shot view of the society we are examining, 
at a single point in time, the former gives the picture in relation to a 
particular phase in the developmental cycle of the family—the first or 
‘home-making’ phase immediately following marriage in which, from 
the point of view of roles and relationships, ‘a temporary disequili- 
brium situation’’* occurs. Detailed discussion of this concept of the 
developmental cycle of the family in relation to extra-familial kinship 
behaviour, though it will form the basis of the final analysis of the data 
from Swansea, would take us too far beyond the scope of this present 
paper. Our main point here is that it is in this first phase immediately 
after marriage that the patterns are set for ‘the articulation with the 
distinct consanguineal system of the spouse’."* 

The particular observation that we would like to make about the 
breakdown of figures by self-estimated class and by date of marriage 
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in Tables II and III is concerned with the significant decline from the 
earlier period to the later in the percentage for neolocal residences after 
marriages (both in area and type of household) for the two social 
classes, and the related increase in the percentage for both virilocal 
and uxorilocal residence, particularly the latter. For those describing 
themselves as working class, for example, 50 per cent of the earlier 
marriage group began their married lives on their own, whereas only 
28 per cent of the more recent marriages began this way, and there 
are corresponding sharp increases in the percentages for ‘living with 
husband’s parents’ and ‘living with wife’s parents’ (an increase of 14 
per cent each). This is equally true for those describing themselves 
as middle class, though here the increase in virilocal residence is only 
3 per cent but the increase in uxorilocal residence is 16 per cent. The 
main fact from the point of view of relationships through marriage is 
that over 60 per cent of all marriages in recent years have begun with 
Ego’s affines in the same household, and that this represents a sub- 
stantial change from the practice in the pre-war years. Clearly this 
important social change in kinship behaviour, which significantly 
affects the symmetry and balance of the system referred to earlier, is 
related both to the housing shortages of recent years and to the 
declining number of children per conjugal family. Housing pressure, 
not directly affected by the large amount of post-war building by the 
Corporation in Swansea because a couple cannot apply for a Corpora- 
tion house until they are married and then there is at least a ten year 
period on the waiting list, forces young people to live with relatives. 
Since they now have fewer siblings than formerly, it is a good deal 
easier for them to find room available in parental households, particu- 
larly of course when the factor of birth order, not examined here, is 
taken into account. These increases in virilocality and uxorilocality, 
coupled with the increasing spatial separation of the natal households 
of the bride and groom shown in Table II, result in a marked disturb- 
ance of the ideal balance between ‘the two sides of the family’ within 
the urban kinship system of Swansea. They also emphasise that, in 
this respect of physical proximity, the mother-son tie and more par- 
ticularly the mother-daughter tie have become increasingly important 
in recent years. 

Some indication of the effects of this changing kinship behaviour at 
marriage in terms of the ‘partial rupture’ in relations with con- 
sanguineal kin is brought out in our final two Tables below: — 
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These Tables show the same relative ‘pull’ of own kin and spouse’s 
kin as that shown by Young and Willmott in their Bethnal Green 
study,’® though they deal only with a comparison between contacts 
with mothers and those with mothers-in-law for their sample as a 
whole. We have extended their analysis to include also fathers and 
fathers-in-law and own siblings and spouse’s siblings, and also in the 
figures marked B, so as to take account of the effect of proximity of 
residence on contacts with consanguineal kin as compared with affines. 
Briefly, the figures for the whole sample (marked A), which do not 
have specific regard to the factor of proximity of residence, show that 
the re-arrangement of relationships following marriage occurs to a 
greater degree with men than with women, men being drawn further 
into close contact with their affines, and the reverse being true for 
married women. Young and Willmott have explained this in terms of 
the close and continuing co-operation between mothers and their 
married daughters in many fields of behaviour. However, since the 
age of marriage of men is higher than that of women, it follows that 
the age of men’s parents as opposed to women’s parents will also be 
higher. This means that more men than women will have lost their 
parents through death. Subjects with, for example, mother-in-law 
alive but without living mothers are likely to see more of their affinal 
relatives because they have lost their own. Since this will be so for 
a larger proportion of men than women, one would expect the rates 
of contact between males and affines to be higher than those between 
females and affines. Hence while Table V demonstrates clearly that 
men are drawn more into their wives’ families than women into their 
husbands’, it does not necessarily show that there is any weighting of 
the bilateral balance between kin and affines in favour of wife’s kin. 

To ascertain whether this was so an analysis was made of those 
subjects who had all four parents living.'® 


TABLE VII 
Whole Sample 
No. with Seen No. with Seen 
parents alive last week parents alive last week 
Mother Mother-in-law 
% % 
ie ney fs 82 80 82 80 
Women oi nae 71 86 71 73 
Father Father-in-law 
Men ... pa ae 82 75 82 80 
Women cee do 71 84 71 69 
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This table shows that when all four parents are alive, though the 
wife still has less contact with her affines than her own kin, the hus- 
band tends to maintain a more equal balance between seeing own kin 
and affines. 

The evidence of the figures marked B in Table V indicates that 
this more equal balance also re-appears when the spatial separation 
between husband and wife’s kin is reduced. 

The asymmetry between the affinal relations of men and women can 
be seen in the effect of distance on contact with relatives, the figures 
for own brothers and sisters and for brothers- and sisters-in-law in 
Table VI, where both the subject and the relative concerned live in 
the same local community of Swansea, the proportions of contact, as 
compared with the figures for contact with the same relative for the 
area of the study as a whole, increase for a woman by an amount equal 
to 43 per cent with her own kin and 57 per cent with her affines. This 
indicates that proximity of residence has a greater effect on contact 
with affinal kin in the case of women than on contact with own kin. 
The reverse is true for a man, the corresponding figures being amounts 
equal to a 67 per cent increase with own kin and 41 per cent with 
affines. Similar observations can be made about contacts with own 
parents and parents-in-law shown in Table V. 

The implications of this finding can be stated as follows: with 
proximity of residence (i.e. in the same neighbourhood), the relative 
weighting of contact between own kin and affines alters for women in 
favour of affines, and for men in favour of own kin. Hence it follows 
that where husband and wife live in the same neighbourhood as their 
respective parents, something approximating to a true bilateral balance 
occurs in relationships with own kin and affines. From this it is clear 
that the degree of disturbance of this balance towards the wife’s kin 
increases with the degree of spatial separation in the natal homes of 
both partners, and this is a consequence of the greater stress both on 
uxorilocality in post-marital residence and on the practical impor- 
tance of the mother-married daughter tie in daily living. This gives 
us some idea of the effects on the urban kinship system of the two 
factors of the widening range of mate selection and of difficulties of 
housing. The structural implication would seeem to be that the role 
of the husband involves some rough bilateral balance in terms of 
interaction with kin and affines while that of the wife has a small but 
definite weighting of the balance in favour of kin. The different ages 
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of marriage and therefore of parents of the two marriage partners, 
which results in men having fewer living partners than women, in 
fact ensures that the contacts of husbands are more with affines than 
own kin, and spatial separation also increases the ratio of contacts 
with affines to contacts with kin. 

Following Warner’s useful distinction, it has become common in the 
literature to refer to ‘the family of orientation’ into which Ego is born, 
and ‘the family of procreation’ founded at his marriage. In relation to 
the essential re-arrangements of Ego’s relationships that his marriage 
necessarily entails, particularly with the sudden arrival on the scene 
of his primary affines, it seems we could well substitute ‘family of 
re-orientation’ for Warner’s latter term. 


Inter-personal relationships between affines. 


Our two final questions concerning affinal relationships—that relat- 
ing to the character of inter-personal relationships and that concern- 
ing the factors which affect those relationships—can be dealt with 
briefly. In the former case it is not our intention to produce a 
detailed ethnographic description, and in the latter we can conveniently 
summarise the points which will have already emerged in connection 
with our earlier questions. 

The approach of this paper is concerned fundamentally with deter- 
mining the structure of kinship and affinity in Swansea, and is derived 
from that followed in the anthropological study of kinship in general, 
and in particular from that of Firth in his pioneer study of urban kin- 
ship in Britain. The description of affinal roles rests on the evidence 
from numerous individual cases which must be examined within this 
‘structural perspective’ and not as so many isolated and interesting 
examples of individual idiosyncrasy. The themes which run through 
our instances of rivalry between ‘the two sides of the family’, of inter- 
personal hostility in the performance of certain roles (son-in-law/ 
mother-in-law for example), the generalised tension and restraint in 
other reciprocal roles (sister and brother’s wife, or between the wives 
of brothers), and the absence of tension in yet other role-pairs (son- 
in-law/father-in-law, or between the husbands of sisters), must be 
familiar to anyone with any experience of Western kinship and we 
have already indicated in the discussion of structural balance how 
we would handle the analysis of regularities of this type. It would be 
valuable at this point to take the consideration of these and other 
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affinal roles a stage further in relation to expectations in the per- 
formance of specific tasks (care of the elderly, help in economic diffi- 
culty or in sickness, for example) but this discussion must be deferred 
to another occasion. 

There is another point relating to the functional significance of 
affinal relationships which deserves comment, and this is the tendency 
under certain circumstances to utilise -.affinal kin as substitutes for 
missing consanguineal kin. Substitution, in the sense of role adapta- 
tion (an elder sister playing the part of a ‘mother’), has already been 
discussed by Young and Willmott in both their Bethnal Green and 
Woodford"’ studies, and by Townsend.’*. 

The following brief extracts from three interview reports illustrate 
this principle of affinal substitution : 


Mary A., aged 28, a housewife, lives in a Corporation house on the Town- 
hill Estate with her husband, a butcher’s assistant, two young children and 
her husband’s father’s mother, aged 91, who holds the tenancy. Mary and 
her husband moved in here on marriage because there was room and because 
the grandmother needed help and care. Mary’s own mother died ten years 
ago, before Mary was married. Her father has re-married and lives with 
her two unmarried siblings a few streets away. Her two elder brothers are 
married and living nearby. ‘We are all very friendly and close—Dad’s is of 
course the centre of the family—we are always dropping in but especially 
every Thursday. I get on well with my step-mother but I wouldn’t like to 
ask her for anything. I’ve got eight uncles and aunts, four on each side, and 
they all live in Swansea with their families—six of them here on Townhill. 
I see them all regularly—whenever I’m passing in fact, and they do the 
same.’ A typical picture in fact, of close consanguineal relationships. But 
Mary continues—‘My closest friend is my mother-in-law, closer than any of 
my own family. She lives over in West Cross (about three miles away) and 
I go over there each Sunday. We are hoping to get a Corporation house over 
there later on. My husband’s mother has been just like a mother to me 
(she has four sons, three unmarried at home, but no daughters). She has 
done everything possible for me—she came to help when I had the children, 
and I know I’ve only got to ask and she’d come at once for anything. I 
really look forward to seeing her every Sunday. She’s been a wonderful 
friend to me.’ 


Ivor J., aged 60, owner of a toy factory, has three daughters, all married, 
but no sons. The husband of his eldest daughter joined Ivor as his assistant 
in the management of the factory a year or so after the marriage, and has 
now taken over completely on Ivor’s retirement through ill-health. The 
eldest daughter and her husband lived in her parent’s home at first on 
marriage and her father and her husband became like ‘father and son’. 


William A., 46, a welder, lives in a Corporation house on Mayhill with 
his wife, two children, and his mother-in-law, aged 73. He and his wife 
expect to get the tenancy after the wife’s mother has ‘passed on’. William 
has two married sisters living in Sketty and Mumbles respectively, both his 
brothers-in-law being ‘moneyed’ (to use his phrase)—one the owner of three 
butcher’s shops, the other the captain of a merchant ship. He has ‘very little 
to do’ with these two, though he sees his two sisters weekly when he visits 
his 85 year-old widowed mother who is living with the sister in Sketty. He 
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has no brothers of his own. His wife’s brother, George, is married and lives 
a few streets away. William and George are the same age and ‘are like 
brothers’. When George, a train driver, was on strike a couple of years ago, 
William gave him a £1 a week out of his wages. When William was on 
strike a few months ago, George did the same for him. In the last year, 
William’s mother-in-law has been seriously ill. His wife said, ‘he’s been as 
good as a son to my mother while she’s been ill.’ 

There are many other instances of this use of affinal kin, par- 
ticularly primary affines, to fill gaps in a particular individual’s kin- 
ship network. Indeed the operation of the kinship system as a whole 
makes it necessary for these gaps to be filled in certain circumstances, 
and both possible and probable that they will be filled by affinal rather 
than consanguineal relatives. 

The third example given above illustrates a further point about 
inter-personal relationships between affines. William’s two sisters’ 
husbands were clearly of a higher occupational and economic status 
than himself. He emphasised that he had very little to do with these 
two brothers-in-law. It seems, and we have noted other instances, 
that status differences affect inter-personal relationships between affines 
more sharply than do similar differences among consanguineal kin. 
That this is true also with cultural distinctions is suggested by the 
case of Mrs. G. given earlier, showing in this instance the almost 
complete severance of relationships between Roman Catholic kin on 
the one side and their Welsh-speaking, Chapel-going affines on the 
other. 

We have not discussed inter-personal relationships with merged or 
secondary affines. Our evidence suggests that with merged affines the 
form and content of these relationships is indistinguishable from those 
with consanguineal kin occupying related kinship positions. Secondary 
affinity alone appears rarely to be a sufficient basis for social behaviour 
but only when ‘boosted’ by near residence, or interaction at work or 
in the same chapel, or by friendship in youth, and so forth. How- 
ever, when thus strengthened, it can be an important element in social 
interaction. As with remote consanguineal kin, these secondary affines 
inhabit a sort of vague, outer area of ‘dormant’ kinship, activated only 
under special circumstances of residential propinquity, etc., but impor- 
tant in a number of respects, notably in connection with that sense 
of community solidarity to which we have previously referred. 


The factors affecting relationships with affines. 
We have given in this paper a preliminary and tentative analysis, 
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based on the material from Swansea, of certain aspects of relationships 
through marriage. Clearly there are other questions about affinity— 
the implications for behaviour of marriage prohibitions connected with 
affinity, for example—which we have not considered, and it is equally 
obvious that there is a good deal more to be said about the questions 
we have raised. We have pointed to the importance of the four- 
cornered relationship of husband’s mother-husband-wife-wife’s mother, 
and argued that a basic structural characteristic of the urban kinship 
system under examination is a notional bilateral balance of activity 
and interests with a social expectation that the scales will be tipped 
slightly in favour of the wife’s kin. The evidence seems to suggest 
that where the husband’s kin and the wife’s kin are found within the 
same local community something approximating to a true bilateral 
balance between ‘the two sides of the family’ does in fact occur—but 
that this situation has become, and is becoming, increasingly unlikely 
in practice. In fact, with the widening range of mate selection, in- 
creasing spatial mobility, post-war increase in the severity of difficul- 
ties over housing, the decline in the number of children per union 
making it increasingly possible for a newly-married couple to find room 
with one or other of their parents, etc., a marked disturbance of this 
balance has occurred with a consequent increase both in tension and 
‘friction’ and in the importance of affinal relationships generally. 

Within the context of this argument, the factors which seem to 
bear most importantly on the operation of relationships through 
marriage can be summarised as follows: the relative propinquity to 
Ego of his own kin and his affines, the patterns of residence immedi- 
ately before and immediately after marriage—that is, in the phase of 
the family cycle in which relationships with affines ‘take shape’ as it 
were, the existence of gaps in key roles in Ego’s kin network and the 
extent to which these gaps are filled by affinal substitution, the 
existence of marked status or cultural differences between the affines 
concerned, and the personal preferences and personality characteristics 
of the persons involved in these relationships. We hold that a thorough 
examination of these relationships through marriage is essential to a 
theoretical understanding of kinship in Britain. 


University College of Swansea. 
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SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND LAND REFORM 
IN SOUTHERN ITALY* 


S. H. Franklin 





n the post-war period the unrest that was endemic to the agrarian 

society of the Mezzogiorno found both the circumstances and the 

vehicles suited to its overt expression. The unrest originated in 
the congestion of the population in the rural districts, which was itself 
a reflection of the disarrangement of the economy and society, and 
also in the onerous conditions of daily life, rendered more burden- 
some by the corruption of civil government, by the poverty of social 
philosophy and by the concentration of power in the hands of middle 
and upper classes. In line.with the philosophies widespread in the 
immediate post-war years and <ogether with the new balance of 
political parties it was possible in 1949 to introduce in the Italian 
parliament a law for general land reform. But the balance of parties 
had not changed sufficiently to allow its passage and whilst the bill 
was delayed strife and violence broke out in Calabria and then in 
other parts of Italy. The result was the passing of three ‘extract’ or 
‘extraordinary’ reform laws between May and December, 1950, 
authorising the expropriation of large underdeveloped properties and 
their settlement by peasants. Some 800,000 hectares were expro- 
priated (about three per cent of the Italian agricultural area) and 
redistributed to approximately 105,000 peasant families who were 
settled on small family farms or small holdings (Table I). 

During the last decade the Plan, the Development Scheme and the 
Agrarian Reform have become the clichés of political action. The 
ease with which the initial projects or proposals for such schemes are 
obtained serves to emphasise the difficulty with which the results are 
pursued. Ultimately one is driven to enquire into the progress of one 
or other of these schemes to obtain some assessment or some perspec- 
tive which official reports, however objective, curiously seem incap- 
able of providing. To appreciate the subtleties of the Italian land 


* This research was made possible by a Grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. However, the views expressed are solely those of the author. 
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reform one has to appreciate two of its aspects, its specific geographic 
and its specific social character. Since the reform is not general but 
most areas in the South are in need of agrarian reform, its execution 
in selected areas has produced, or intensified, brutal contrasts between 
one district, or even one commune, and the next. ‘Besides the pater- 
nalistic nuclei guided by the Reform Agencies exist the majority, left 
to themselves with the soil getting poorer and a society becoming 
more disorganised . . . deprived of every form of assistance, technical 
and financial, without schools and clinics, the prey to debt and 
usury.’ As the land reform has transformed the geography of one area 
and left that of the next undisturbed so has it impinged upon a few 
classes and left the majority unaffected. The intention of this paper 
is to illustrate the relationship between the reform and the class 
structure of the South; to describe how the organization and imple- 
mentation of the reform and its future prospects have been condi- 
tioned by these socio-economic factors; and finally to place in perspec- 
tive the socio-economic changes which the reform has produced. 





TABLE I 
Area Area Assigned 
Expropriated March, 1957 
Agencies (Hectares) (Hectares) No. of Families 

Po Delta 55 ‘ 47,942 37,000 6,376 
Maremma se 179,044 153,391 18,337 
Fucino on ms 15,980 13,888 9,110 
O.N.C. (Campania) = 15,073 9,660 2,473 
Puglia Lucania ; .. 196,937 167,915 30,745 
Sila (Calabria) ae a 84,865 76,297 19,013 
E.T.F.A.S. (Sardinia)... 96,908 55,547 3,357 
Flumendosa (Sardinia) 4,653 737 113 
E.R.A.S. (Sicily) .. 108,253 68,544 15,499 
749,210 582,979 105,023 





Note: The assignment of land has been speediest where settlement has 
been most easily undertaken. The discrepancy between the assigned 
and expropriated area is accounted for by land unsuited to settle- 
ment (about 55,000 hectares), land requiring lengthier preparation 
for settlement, land where settlement is slowed down because of 
legal matters (especially in Sicily), and by land affected by the 
provision for the ‘residual third’, which enables the owner to retain 
one-sixth of the area expropriated provided he develops it in 
accordance with the directions of the reform agency. 
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Discussion of the land reform is restricted to two of the major 
reform regions, the Maremma and Puglia Lucania (see Fig. 1) with, 
in this region, particular attention being given to the Lucanian section. 
The regions are preferred largely because of the writer’s field experi- 
ence there and because the reform is better documented than in other 
regions. In both the Maremma and Lucania large areas of plain lie 
adjacent to the upland country that is part of the backbone of Italy 
and rises to heights between 600 and 1,500 feet. Before 1950 the 
plains were given over to extensive wheat farming, with some 
pastoralism, carried out on large estates, or latifundia, which were 
often divided into a number of operating units worked under the 
supervision of bailiffs or managers. The labour demands of this 
system of farming were highly unbalanced in that the permanent 
labour force on fixed salary was very small whilst large numbers of 
day labourers, the braccianti, were hired whenever required. These 
braccianti resided mostly in the agro-towns of the upland areas so that 
the economic fortunes of the population of the upland zone were 
linked in some measure with those of the plains. The extensiveness 
of the farming was attributable to the difficulties presented by the 
environment and to the reluctance or inability of the landowners to 
invest capital. Until the last five years these plains presented a 
deserted landscape, of bare open wheat land, fallow and pasture, 
without trees, with few roads and—except for the occasional masseria 
—devoid of human habitation.’ Practically all of the expropriated 
land lies in the plains and in carrying out the reform the Enti, cr 
reform agencies, have been faced with a four-fold task whose main 
outlines have been determined by the prevailing physical and socio- 
economic conditions of the plains and the upland areas. Thus the 
reform agencies have been forced to combat, or ensure against, the 
difficult environment of the plains, by extensive and costly subsoiling 
and by undertaking water control and irrigation wherever possible. 
Secondly they have had to devise an intensive system of farming 
which would support small-scale peasant farming in the plains which 
were previously farmed in such an extensive manner. They have 
been forced, thirdly, to provide much oi the new social capital for the 
plains, roads, houses, service towns, and to create largely the social 
framework of the new settlements (schools, churches, co-operatives 
and stores). Fourthly they have had to accept the braccianti of the 
upland areas as their principal source of assignees and integrate them 
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into the reform. 


Land Transformation, New Settlement Patterns. 


A few brief remarks on land transformation and changes in settle- 
ment patterns introduced by the reform agencies in Puglia Lucania 
and the Maremma will provide some of the necessary background to 
the main theme of the paper. Although the marked summer drought 
and the wide variations in seasonal rainfall present the greatest 
physical obstacle to an agricultural system designed to support small 
family farming, the role assigned to irrigation in overcoming the 
problem should not be overrated. In the Maremma only four per 
cent of the expropriated area is to be irrigated. In Puglia Lucania 
18 per cent of the expropriated area (approximately 33,000 hectares) 
will benefit, the principal areas lying along the course of the Ofanto 
and in the Metaponto between the Sinni River and Taranto (see Fig. 
1). There are smaller areas of irrigation in the northern Tavoliere 
near the mouth of the Fortore and Lake Lesina, and near Brindisi. 

In developing irrigation works the land reform agencies share in 
the more general scheme for the development of water resources in 
which private consorzii, the Irrigation Development and Land Trans- 
formation Board (which has the task of promoting, planning, co- 
ordinating, and undertaking irrigation and development), and finally 
the Cassa Mezzogiorno, which provides much of the finance, all 
participate. It is estimated that 194,000 hectares (an area equivalent 
to the total expropriated in Puglia Lucania) is capable of being 
irrigated.* 56 per cent of the irrigated area will be supplied by the 
rivers Fortore (35,000 ha.), Carapelle (8,000 ha.), Ofanto (18,800 ha.), 
Bradano (12,800 ha.), Agri (28,400 ha.), and Sinni (6,600 ha.); and a 
further 18 per cent will be supplied by subterranean waters in the 
Salentine peninsula. The rest is accounted for by other subterranean 
sources, spring waters and smaller river schemes. Much of the work, 
particularly the river schemes, is nearing completion. Seven agricul- 
tural research stations have been established to investigate the prob- 
lems associated with irrigation in the region; for while irrigation has 
long been practised in the coastal strip near Bari, comparatively little 
is known about irrigation and farming in association with the soils and 
climate of the Metaponto or Tavoliere. When completed these irriga- 
tion schemes will considerably modify both the landscape and the 
economy of the plains; already along the valley of the Bradano, in 
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addition to the land reform farm houses, new private masserie with 
large white silos are built, ready to take advantage of the waters of 
the San Guiliano dam. The effect of such developments will serve, as 
the land reform schemes have already done, to heighten the contrast 
between the upland and lowland areas, between the zone of extensive 
peasant farming (zone di latifondo contadino) and the emerging zone 
of land reform and transformation (zone di reforma fondiaria e 
bonfica).* 

The majority of farms established by the reform agencies will not, 
however, be favoured with irrigation. Their success as family enter- 
prises is to be sought through the adoption of diversified cropping 
programmes (with, wherever possible, some commercial cropping), 
and the introduction of improved livestock; which, all together, repre- 
sents as abrupt a departure from previous practices as does the intro- 
duction of large-scale irrigation schemes. 

In the Maremma for instance, the reform agency has advocated a 
ten year rotation in which wheat accounts for only three-tenths of the 
area in rotation. In an attempt to ensure a large supply of forage 
crops four-tenths is devoted to alfalfa or other legumes, a further tenth 
to temporary pasture and the remainder is accounted for by such 
crops as beans, peas, sugar beet and maize. Room to house six to 
seven cattle has been created for most holdings and by late 1958 the 
number of cattle for each holding averaged 5.4. Attention has been 
paid to the choice of breed, bearing in mind the animal’s role as a 
meat producer and work animal. In addition most of the assignees 
have received some pigs and poultry, and breeds such as the Large 
White or Worcester, or the Rhode Island and the New Hampshire 
now form the ‘basse-cour’. Some holdings, favoured by soil, climate 
or loeation, have taken up successfully the specialized cultivation of 
flowers, in one area, artichokes in another; whilst those near to Rome 
are able to supply milk to the urban market. 

Within the Tavoliere somewhat different physical conditions have 
induced alternative cropping patterns. Near Fonterosa (Manfredonia) 
the holdings average seven hectares of cultivable land, one hectare 
being taken up with table grapes and fruit, while the bulk of the land 
is used for crops (35 per cent for forage crops) sown under olive and 
fruit trees. Only two cattle have been assigned to each unit. At Borgo 
Liberta (Cerignola) the farmers follow a four year rotation with half 
of the area under rotation occupied by cereals and with two of the 
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total six and a half hectares devoted to vines and olives. The livestock 
economy is seriously limited. However, along the Ofanto valley where 
the farms are to benefit from irrigation the five hectare units will 
depend, eventually, upon the cultivation of artichokes, tomatoes, green 
vegetables, tobacco and sugar beet. Peaches and table grapes are impor- 
tant and the livestock side of the economy should develop as the area 
irrigated increases. 

The highly nucleated character of the settlement pattern both in 
the Maremma and in Puglia Lucania requires no elaboration. Its 
origins are numerous, but notice should be taken of the manner in 
which tenure practices and the fragmentation of holdings have both 
influenced the development and the maintainance of the pattern, with 
detrimental consequences to agriculture. For very sound technical 
reasons, and especially because of the increased importance of live- 
stock in the new economy, the reform agencies have adopted a settic- 
ment pattern of farm houses separately placed upon unfragmented 
holdings, wherever possible siting the houses closely together. Only 
in rare cases, where topography, water supply or social conditions 
required it, have the farm houses been nucleated. Because the expro- 
priated land was largely uninhabited, service centres have been built 
to act as social and economic centres for the new landowners. Even 
the largest of the centres (borghe) would house (with some excep- 
tions) no more than two or three hundred persons, for they contain, 
simply, the following: church, school, kindergarten, municipal office 
and police station, post office, surgery, cinema, bar, community hall, 
store, land reform offices, and the dwellings of the officials and 
employees providing the services. In some places a factory processing 
agricultural products is located nearby. The smaller centres include 
a selection of these services, commencing with the smallest settle- 
ment comprised of a chapel, elementary schvol of one or two rooms, 
a store and dispensary, and increasing to a size (below that of a 
borghe), which would include a small church and priest’s dwelling, 
a three or four roomed school and teacher’s dwelling, store, com- 
munity hall and a dispensary with midwife’s residence. A total of 43 
service centres have been constructed in Puglia Lucania. For the 
Maremma the total is 28 service centres. Around them the farms, 
farm houses and access roads extend for some considerable distance, 
and, where there is a need, isolated chapels or schools have been 
constructed. 
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While these service centres have introduced an original element 
into the landscape of both the Maremma and Puglia Lucania nowhere 
in the land reform zones has a centre arisen, such as Latina in the 
former Pontine Marshes, with a population exceeding 30,000; nor is 
one likely to arise. However the total effect of the new settlement 
pattern on the landscape is considerable. The individual houses, the 
reticle of access roads, the more regular field pattern, the more varied 
hues produced by the new cropping systems, the service centres and 
the borghi, each contribute to an intensification of the contrasts which 
the execution of the reform has produced in the geography of the 
South. 


The Social Structure of the South. 


In the agro-towns of the upland zone the braccianti together with 
the holders of dwarf properties formed the broad base of the social 
pyramid. Above them, socially and economically, were the middle 
peasants and artisan classes, followed by a smaller group of borghesia, 
a group principally composed of small and medium landowners 
frequently drawing income from professional activities and public 
office in addition to that derived from their rents. The top of the 
pyramid was composed of the very large landowners, often titled 
people referred to as baroni, but since they resided in Naples or in 
Rome, only visiting their properties occasionally, they constituted an 
invisible if decisive element in the social structure, their effective 
power being exercised by their agents. It is a relatively simple matter 
to sketch in this manner the principal elements of the social structure, 
but it is much more difficult to give any quantification owing to the 
absence of detailed sociological studies in the South. The statistics 
dealing with social groups according to type of economic activity (for 
the South as a whole) bring out the importance of the lowest elements 
in the pyramid.’ Of those engaged in agriculture 44.5 per cent were 
classified as employed workers, twice the proportion for the North of 
Italy, and 26.6 per cent were classed as proprietors (compared with 
32.6 per cent in the North). In both cases the remainder was com- 
posed largely of family dependents. The polarity of society is best 
indicated by the agrarian structure. Thus for the Basilicata 90.8 per 
cent of all landowners had holdings of less than five hectares, 50 per 
cent had less than 0.50 hectares. Here are represented the braccianti 
and the holders of dwarf properties. 6.8 per cent of all landowners 
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had holdings of 5 to 100 hectares (the middle peasants and artisan- 
landowning classes, many of the borghese). A mere 0.4 per cent 
possessed properties of more than 100 hectares, but, of course, they 
held 47 per cent of the total area; whereas the nine-tenths held only 
one-fifth of the total, and the half with holdings under 0.50 hectares 
owned a derisory 2.6 per cent® of the total land area. “The antithesis’, 
wrote Guido Dorso, ‘is an iron one: on the one hand the borghesia, 
habitually poor and rendered poorer by sloth and want of initiative, 
on the other hand the masses still in the limbo of history, brutalized 
by tradition and misery.” 

As a class the southern borghesia and the large landowners have 
been deplored and reviled by many Italian writers. Dorso sketched 
them as ‘confirmed in the idea that .. the lease or contract is the work 
of God, invented to assure the lazy proprietor a living, impoverished 
but unassailable, an independence achieved at the cost of the suppres- 
sion or semi-suppression of civil life.’* They were essentially rentiers 
supplying none of the functions of entrepreneurship while obtaining 
their livelihood from high rents and oppressive agricultural contracts. 
It is true however that in the regions of intensive farming, along the 
Tyrrhenian coast and in Puglia, the borghesia have been the initiators 
of agricultural development,’ and even within the uplands occasional 
examples of agricultural development were to be found. The land 
development in Lucania currently undertaken by private landowners 
has been referred to already, whilst in the Maremma examples of 
private land improvement can be seen near Grosseto and north of 
Rome. But on the whole the landowners have been a parasitic class. 
Their importance as an elite has been conditioned by the progressive 
deterioration, since Unification, of the South’s economy relative to 
the rest of the Italian economy, so that both capital and brains have 
migrated northward, producing a demoralization amongst those who 
remain. As Carlo Levi wrote, “The borghesia have not the means to 
live with decorum and self respect . . . in order to survive, these mis- 
fits must dominate the peasants and secure for themselves the well- 
paid posts of druggist, priest, marshall of the Carabinieri and so on. 
It is, therefore, a matter of life and death to have the rule in their 
own hands to hoist themselves or their relatives and friends into top 
posts. This is the root of the endless struggle to obtain power and to 
keep it from others . . .’.'° The southern bourgeoise have been the 
bourgeoise of a decadent economy, not a rising one. 
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While most of the land was concentrated in the hands of a relatively 
small group its working was left largely to the peasantry, acting either 
as hired labour under the direct supervision of estate managers, or as 
tenants of an estate owner operating under a variety of tenures, which 
ranged from the rare but satisfactory mezzadria form to the iniquitous 
annual tenancies granted for a number of pieces of land which were 
not contiguous. The condition of the peasantry, and the disparity 
between their living standards and those of other sections of the 
Italian population are indicated by a sample of statistics for the 
Basilicata in 1950-51.'' In almost every example the figure for this 
region exceeded or lay well below the national average, representing 
in either case poorer than average conditions, which were equalled 
or exceeded only in Calabria and sometimes Sicily. The Basilicata 
with a population of 628,000 (1951) has the advantage for our purpose 
of being a predominantly rural area situated in the upland zone with- 
out including any major urban area. Births per 1,000 of population 
(28.6) were almost 50 per cent greater than the national figure. The 
crude death rate of 11.1 (per 1,000) compared unfavourably with the 
national figure of 9.9, but not unexpectedly the natural increase of 
17.4 per 1,000 was second only to Calabria’s and for a population 
dependent largely on agriculture reached almost twice the national 
figure. The infant mortality rate was high, 110.9 deaths in the first 
year for 1,000 live births, compared with the national figure of 65.2. 
Most indicative of the prevailing social conditions were the mortality 
rates according to cause of death. The principal killers were, naturally 
enough, coronary thrombosis, cancer and tubercolosis, but for these 
civilized diseases the rates in the Basilicata were below the national 
ones. However for those diseases which could be attributed to over- 
crowded and unsanitary accommodation and to inadequate medical 
services the rates were very much above the national figure. The 
figure for typhoid and paratyphoid was three times the national 
average, for measles, four times, and whooping cough one and a half 
times as great. For malaria, which by 1950 was an unimportant cause 
of death, the rate was, nevertheless, five times the national average. 
Most striking was the rate for death due to homicide and infanticide, 
3.I per 100,000 (the same as for whooping cough) compared with the 
Italian average of 1.7. Two additional statistics will suffice. For 
those over six years of age the illiteracy rate was 30 per 100, three 
times the national average. The net income per capita was only half 
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the national figure. 

If the majority of the people in these upland areas may be classed 
as poor peasants nevertheless there exists within the class real socio- 
economic divisions which, as so often has been the case in other 
countries, became particularly relevant at the time of the land reform. 
It is true that the elements within these divisions are not stable, for 
as Rossi-Doria points out,’* death, misfortune, bad and good harvests, 
as well as individual talents produce change. But the fundamental 
distinction between those owning and those not owning property 
remains; a distinction admittedly blurred by the very numerous com- 
binations of proprietorship, tenancy and labouring which are possible, 
and do exist. The absence of detailed sociological studies is a diffi- 
culty that can partly be overcome by reference to Serpieri’s figures, 
for the interwar period, which refer to the Peninsular South, i.e. Sicily 
and Sardinia excluded.’* Table II reveals that the non-peasant 
element in society, the proprietors undertaking the management of 
their own estates, large tenants and managers of latifundia, was a very 
small one. Within the peasantry the farm labouring class (the 
braccianti) equalled a third of rural society, and in the plains regions 
where the latifundias prevailed they constituted almost a half. Only 
in the mountainous areas was the proportion relatively low. Amongst 
the farm labourers were those who owned or rented some land, but 
the overwhelming majority depended solely upon manual work for 
their livelihood. Among the farmers were those who owned land, and 
were therefore owner-occupiers and those who were tenants or part- 
tenants or share croppers. Further distinctions or grading were 
created by the size of property or holding so that one could speak of 
dwarf, small, medium and large peasants or tenants. 

To summarise, the social pyramid of agrarian society in such 
regions as the Maremma or Lucania was capped by the small but 
powerful large landaolding group. Between them and the large mass 
of peasantry were the small and medium borghesia, also landowners, 
who, like their betters, contributed little to the running of their estates 
or to the development of agriculture. The broad base of society was 
formed by the contadini, an ignorant poverty stricken group either 
pursuing a backward system of farming often under difficult and 
onerous tenancies on fragmented holdings, or as a rural proletariat 
providing the unskilled and lowly paid labour force. The effect of 
the land reform (where it has been applied) has been to reduce the 
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power of the great land owners, and to break up the largest of the 
underdeveloped estates, whilst raising the status of the very lowest 
classes, the braccianti, who consequently without capital and with 
very little agronomic knowledge have been transformed into owner 
occupiers, pursuing an advanced and intensive system of farming 
quite unlike the farming to which they have been accustomed. 


TABLE II 

Status of those Engaged in Agriculture in the Peninsular South (Pre-war) 
(Percentages) 

Peninsula Moun- 


South Plains Uplands tains 
Non-Peasant 
(i.e. performing no manual work) 
Proprietors and tenants of 
large and medium proper- 
ties. Managers. 























Total Non-Peasant 3.4 4.4 3.6 22 
Peasant : 
A. With a title or contract to 
some land— 
2. Owner Occupiers “<« wae 19.3 29.0 40.6 
3. Tenants we a maa 24.9 18.6 28.7 
4. Share croppers aa — le 2.9 11.8 8.3 
Sub-total 3 and 4 ... —— 27.8 30.4 27.0 
5. Labourers with annual con- 
tracts aa Prt. i, 2.5 3.1 2.6 2.2 
B. Without a title or contract to 
some land— 
6. Braccianti — - sae 42.9 31.1 15.5 
7. Others a en ae 2.7 2.3 3.0 2.2 
Total Peasant 96.6 95.6 96.3 97.8 
TOTAL ie 2,271,484 351,635 1,234,204 685,645 


Social Origins of the Assignees. 

The Reform Laws were designed to put land into the hands 
of the rural proletariat and consequently the braccianti have 
had first claim upon the land. As a group they have contributed 
much to the social character of the reform areas. Other classes, the 
labourers with fixed annual wage contracts, tenants with very small 
holdings and mezzadri,’* have also received land. While none of the 
classes are without attributes which in some way hinder them in 
taking up their new life, of all the classes the ex-mezzadri are con- 
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sidered by both Bandini and Moschini’® to be most suited to the new 
conditions. In numerous instances following the Reform they have 
been left working the same land, but have become owner occupiers 
of a smaller unit of exploitation where previously they were tenants 
of a larger unit. Because they were mezzadri they often owned live- 
stock, some agricultural equipment, perhaps a little capital, but 
especially they possessed some experience of working on their own 
account and they were acquainted with the problems and demands of 
entrepreneurship. The farm labourers with annual wage contracts, 
although inexperienced as entrepreneurs, are often skilled in particular 
branches of agriculture. The braccianti who form the largest single 
element are unquestionably the most difficult of all classes to incor- 
porate within the Reform. 

It is most unfortunate that no overall survey of the social origins of 
the assignees is available. In the Maremma, however, 42 per cent 
were braccianti, a further 31 per cent were composed of those owning 
dwarf properties and tenants who owned no land whatsoever; 27 per 
cent were mezzadri, because the properties which they worked as 
tenants were undergoing expropriation.** The figure for the mezzadri 
is surprisingly high, but while it may be true for the Maremma, 
Bandini notes that such a proportion would be excessive for Puglia 
Lucania. In Moschini’s sample, based upon 260 Maremma families, 
the braccianti accounted for 54 per cent of the total. He chose to 
subdivide this group further into braccianti di paese (those formerly 
resident in an agro-town), braccianti di campagna (those formerly 
resident in the countryside) and braccianti with fixed annual wage 
contracts. The reality and significance of his classification are sup- 
ported by the results. The braccianti di paese (43 per cent of his 
sample) are the class which demands most attention for they are most 
unfitted for family farming and they are drawn from the most 
desperate of social groups, which influences their responses and 
attitudes to many aspects of the reform. 

The braccianti has been called a ‘pilgrim of work’, being without a 
fixed place of work or a fixed occupation and forced to endure con- 
siderable periods of inactivity. As an inhabitant of an agro-town his 
association with agriculture is intermittent, his knowledge of the 
cultures is unvaried and he customarily works at the direction and 
under the supervision of others. Poor, without savings, with the 
minimum of agricultural equipment, without any experience of manag- 
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ing a property, ‘he lives at the margins of society. The state of need 
in which he finds himself making him an easy prey for those promis- 
ing a radical change in his situation.’ In the light of this biography 
the replies of the braccianti to Moschini’s questions become 
comprehensible. 

Two important characteristics of the braccianti emerge from the 
survey, their lack of vocation, so that-many of their actions are 
unsuited to their new status; and their recalcitrant attitude, presum- 
ably related to their previous marginal position in society. While 82 
per cent of the braccianti were fearful of not qualifying for the farm 
during the provisional period (because of their inexperience and 
ignorance) nevertheless 32 per cent of them were not adopting the 
suggestions of the Ente agricultural advisers or attending the agricul- 
tural courses, and 28 per cent were attending only in part. Since 
acquiring the land the proportion of braccianti investing capital in 
their new properties was much smaller than for any other class of 
assignees, whereas the braccianti as a group have spent proportionately 
more on comsumption goods, acquiring the radio, motor cycle, sewing 
machine and furniture. This as Moschini points out is to be ‘attri- 
buted to the unpreparedness psychologically and technically of many 
assignees, ignorant of the true responsibilities with which they are 
going to be faced. The change has been rapid and the psychological 
trauma which accompanies it has found the majority of victims 
amongst the braccianti di paese.’ Not surprisingly, therefore, 20 per 
cent of the braccianti reckoned their condition following the reform 
to be worse than previously; as a group they singled themselves out 
by making ‘the long wait for returns’ a reason for dissatisfaction, and — 
by saying they were prepared, if they could find accommodation and 
a well-paid job, to leave for the town. This contrasts sharply with 
the mezzadro’s: ‘I was born a peasant, my ancestors were all peasants, 
I wish to die a peasant.’ 54 per cent hoped that their sons would not 
become peasants and 58 per cent thought a government other than 
the Christian Democrats would have made a better reform. From 
Ardigo’s article, based on a survey of 44 families, two additional 
points of particular interest emerge.’’ Only one of the families was 
composed of four people; 24 families had between five and seven 
persons, 14 families eight or nine persons. The remainder were all 
larger, the average size of family being approximately seven. More 
striking was the age structure; 28 per cent of the sample were below 
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14 years of age, 61 per cent were below 25 years. They would be 
largely family dependents and in a very short period of time would 
be searching for additional economic openings. The greatest obstacle 
before the reform areas is related to the size and youthfulness of the 
assignee families. 

There is little doubt that as a result of the reform the standard of 
living of many assignees has improved. Where previously they had 
little they now at least have land, livestock and a comfortable house 
and many amenities, social and personal, such as showers, flush toilets, 
community centres, kindergartens and dispensaries. Of course their 
personal incomes are not large; the goods for sale in the co-operative 
stores reveal this—staple foods, plastic household goods, brooms, 
tobacco, soft drinks, ink and writing pads. Many of the more durable 
goods have been acquired on hire purchase, whilst in the Maremma 
much clothing has been purchased from travelling salesmen who are 
liable to appear about harvest time. However, it is necessary to take 
account of the considerable expenditure which has been required to 
raise the standard of living, an expenditure which may not appear 
extraordinary when compared with expenditures made for private 
bonification in Italy, but which renders the Italian experiment unsuit- 
able as a model for many other underdeveloped areas. As an Indian 
agriculturist commented to the writer, ‘we could not afford this in 
India’. The cost of the reform has averaged out in the Maremma at 
about £130 an acre, and in Puglia Lucania at about £165 an acre. 
In both zones the cost of bringing in the land and establishing farm 
buildings has been the principal one, about 66 per cent of the total 
cost per hectare, and when stock is added the two items account for 
80 per cent of the total cost. That the reform has dealt with such 
underdeveloped areas has been a major factor in the high costs. 
Expressed as an outlay per family settled, and conservatively including 
only the cost of land development, farm building and stock, the 
éxpenditure in the Maremma and Puglia Lucania has been of the 
order of £2,000. If the costs of the social projects and the public 
utility schemes are included then the cost per family lies close to 
£3,000. The return on the investment expressed as net income per 
hectare, so far as one can judge, has not been unsatisfactory but the 
net income per unit of labour, owing to the small size of the podere’® 
is low. For the sample farms quoted by Bandini’® the net income per 
family of four to five people ranged between £250 and £350 per 
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annum; similar totals were quoted to the writer in 1959. Compared 
with the usual size of peasant properties the new poderes are well 
above average, and net incomes of two or three hundred pounds, 
which may increase by 20 to 30 per cent when the farms are fully 
developed, represent, in peasant terms, a much improved standard of 
living. Nevertheless such incomes represent low returns per head, 
and as the children of the assignees mature more adults will be seeking 
a livelihood from the same area of land. The creation of a small 
peasant class out of a section of the rural proletariat has not dispersed 
the problems with which southern rural society is faced. It is true that 
the new podere may be more ‘rentable’, that the cropping may be 
more intensive, but the farming structure is now one of small peasant 
proprietors, with few alternative avenues of employment available, 
with labour supply tending to exceed needs, with fractionation rather 
than enlargement of properties tending to prevail. 

Restricted employment opportunities in the reform areas are only 
one aspect of the demographic and economic conditions which are 
general to the South, where 48 per cent of the labour force is concen- 
trated in agriculture and where the rate of natural increase (14.5 per 
1,000, 1960) corresponds to the rates prevailing in the other under- 
developed parts of the Mediterranean or in such developed nations 
as Australia and the United States. Although the birth rate in the 
South has fallen below the high levels of the pre-war and immediate 
post-war years, associated with a more rapid fall in the death rate, the 
result has been a rate of natural increase as high as, or higher than, 
interwar rates. The population projections,*® which have somewhat 
underestimated the growth of the past decade, reveal that the South 
will maintain a rate of growth in the next decade comparable with the 
rate for the period 1951-61. Not until the decade 1971-81 is a clear 
slowing down anticipated. Therefore whatever influence a continu- 
ing decline in the birth rate may have upon the long term prospects 
of population growth—and a disturbing feature has been the manner 
in which the birth rate has remained close to the level of 23 per 1,000 
during the latter part of the period 1950-60—the economy is com- 
mitted to supporting in the immediate future a larger population, an 
increasing proportion of which will be seeking jobs. These may be 
found within the Mezzogiorno itself or in Northern Italy, within the 
other member countries of the European Economic Community or 
overseas. Compared with the earlier part of the century migration 
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overseas as an outlet for population pressure is now of far less impor- 
tance, and a return to those earlier conditions is most improbable. 
The chances offered within the framework of the European Economic 
Community are at present favourable but rest upon the continuance of 
a bouyant economy, while the magnitude of the required movement of 
people is not to be underrated. For the period 1950-54 migration 
from the South to the North and other countries reached a level 
of 130-140,000 persons a year, equal to between 51-55 per cent of 
the natural increase of population in the South;?' a rough calculation 
by the writer for the year 1958 gives a figure within the same range. 
In 1960 53 per cent of the natural increase of the South was absorbed 
by migration. As a consequence of this migration the effective increase 
of population in the South was 6.8 per 1,000 compared with the 9.8 
per 1,000 in the North. Despite the slower demographic growth 
recorded in the South, the increase in per capita income was greater 
in the North.*? While, therefore, migration must be expected to play 
some part in relieving pressures in the South, the necessity of finding 
some solution to its problems within the region cannot be avoided, 
especially as rural-urban migration within the South is leading to an 
increasingly urbanized population. In the period 1951-59 the propor- 
tion of the total Mezzogiorno population located in urban communes 
has increased from 22.6 per cent to 24.4 per cent.** The results of the 
development programmes have, so far, been disappointing** and with 
the growing demand for jobs and the rising levels of expectation 
among the population one cannot view with equanimity the social or 
political future of the South. 


The Quotists. 

Within the land reform districts there are considerable variations, 
by commune, of the average size of holding and of the proportion of 
assignees who have been satisfied with a ‘quota’ (a unit which cannot 
support a family without recourse to additional employment) rather 
than a podere. This draws attention to the fact that the reform has 
not been implemented with the same effect throughout the reform 
zones because of the variety of conditions which existed previously 
and to which the Enti di Reforma have been forced to adjust their 
schemes. The total area of land assigned as quotas is inevitably much 
smaller than the total area assigned as poderes; in Puglia Lucania 
26,000 hectares in quotas compared with 153,000 hectares in poderes. 
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Much more significant, however, is the comparison of the number of 
quotas assigned, 10,961, and the number of poderes assigned, 26,522. 
For the Maremma the figures are, quotas 10,909, poderes 7,858. 
Thus in the Maremma the majority, and in the Puglia Lucania a third 
of the assignees have been granted holdings ‘which were not sufficient 
by themselves to provide work and living for all members of the 
family.”° It is true, as Bandini points out, that theré are three 
categories of quota; those which offer the assignees the possibility, 
through more intensive cultivation, of reaching approximate economic 
independence in the course of a few years; those which when added 
to the small area of land already possessed will make the family self 
sufficient; and thuse finally which cannot offer the family self suffi- 
ciency. Bandini nevertheless quotes for Puglia Lucania 23,000 
hectares distributed in non self sufficient units (i.e. the third category 
of quotas) compared with 29,900 hectares distributed as quotas (i.e. 
all three «ategories). For the Maremma 22,000 hectares have been 
distributed in non self sufficient units compared with 35,000 hectares 
distributed in quotas.*® Unfortunately he does not give the number 
of families assigned non self sufficient units and quotas, but even 
allowing for his amendments the picture remains substantially the 
same, in Puglia Lucania almost a third and in the Maremma some- 
thing over a third of the families affected by reform have been 
granted non self sufficient units. 

The ‘quotist’ is very much the unknown man of the reform. As it 
is unusual for quotas to be provided with a house there is for the 
quotist no change of residence, he remains in the agro-town away 
from all the social and educational services of the new service centre 
and in many cases at some distance from his new piece of land. His 
change in status is not as marked as that of the braccianti who 
becomes the possessor of a podere. While it is true that his standard 
of living may be improved by the acquisition of the land, which 
provides him also with some degree of economic stability, nevertheless 
he must still seek out additional employment; and he must be still 
subject to periods of inactivity which even the quota cannot absorb. 
And as Bandini points out, some of the quotists now find work by the 
day less easily than formerly. The writer has visited quotas which 
have been most productively developed and quotas which are indis- 
tinguishable as such in the landscape, either because they remain 
unimproved, or because they are one small part of a vast extent of 
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vine and olive trees. Unfortunately for our purposes the quota and 
the quotist are among the less publicized aspects of the reform. 


New Institutions and Paternalism. 


To overcome the weaknesses associated with the small scale of 
operation ‘vhich is characteristic of peasant family farming, the reform 
agencies have decided to incorporate the new farmers within a co- 
operative framework which is to be the mainstay of the assignees when 
the prop of the agency is eventually removed. This is no easy task 
with a population that is illiterate or at best semi-literate, and whose 
previous social order may be described as ‘feudalistic’. The co-opera- 
tive is an institution which derives from a milieu quite unlike anything 
within the experience of the southern contadini and for this reason the 
reform agencies still exert a considerable influence in the manage- 
ment and the running of the co-operative. In the Maremma, on 
average, 100 poderes make up a section, which is a unit of administra- 
tion controlled by the section leader and his secretary who reside 
customarily at a centre (often the farmhouse and buildings of the 
expropriated property), where the co-operative has its store house and 
the tractors and machines are stationed. The local co-operative corres- 
ponds to the section or a number of sections and it is administered by 
a council of five, consisting of the section leader (very often a manager 
of a private estate before the reform) and the secretary, both 
nominated by the reform agency, and three farmers elected by the 
members of the co-operative, one of whom acts as president of the 
co-operative council. However, at the first election of the council 
the president must be chosen from two farmers nominated by the 
reform agency. Since the section leader is a man of notably greater 
experience than the assignees, and his technical knowledge and 
education is superior, his influence in the deliberations is considerable. 
The co-operative is concerned with the purchase and sale of fertilizers, 
seeds and crops, etc.; it has control over the small and medium 
tractors and their agricultural equipment, and contracts for work on 
the individual holdings. To promote better farming practices each 
year a cropping programme is drawn up for the section to which all 
members of the co-operative agree with respect to their own podere. 
The other main task undertaken by the co-operative is to hold and 
administer the credit granted by banks to the individual farmers for 
whom the Ente di Reforma acts as guarantor. A limit on the amount 
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of credit per hectare which is permissible is established for each 
podere. Progressively the proportion of capital credited to the mem- 
bers of the co-operative rather than to the reform agency has 
increased, a favourable sign of maturity. However in the Maremma, 
in 1956, the capital for each co-operative averaged only Lire 520,227 
(c. £300) ie. Lire 5,814 per member. Nevertheless Ugolini, who 
supplies these figures, conceives the role of the co-operative in the 
future as ‘the co-ordinating centre for the formation of the economic 
and social framework, and the fundamental vehicle for the introduc- 
tion of modern productive techniques’.*” While it is too soon to judge 
the success of the co-operative (at the beginning of 1958 for the 
Maremma the number of co-operative members represented 88 per 
cent of the total number of assignees; for Puglia Lucania co-operative 
membership represented 46 per cent of total number of assignees), 
one cannot disagree with his assessment of the strategic role that the 
co-operative has to play in the success of the land reform. 

The co-operative is not the only institutional innovation made by 
the reform agencies; the school, kindergarten, dispensary and mater- 
nity clinic have all been introduced into the life of the assignees. With 
the church, community hall, store and bar these establishments form 
the basic units of the new borghe and the smaller service centres which 
constitute one of the most memorable aspects of the reform and 
which strike one as more Mid-Western or even New Zealand than 
European in conception. Closer inspection of the settlements serves 
only to confirm the original impression; that they are the hallmark of 
whatever radicalism underlines the reform; that they are centres from 
which the dynamism of the reform will operate; that they display both 
the provocative and paternalistic elements which are characteristic 
of the reform. 

At Policoro the television set which is housed in the community 
hall links the new landowners to the rest of Italy, and by Eurovision 
to Europe, with an immediacy possessed by no other means of mass 
communication. They undergo a rapid transition from a non-literate 
culture to a predominately visual one. The transference from a 
‘feudalistic’ society to a ‘christian democratic’ society has taught the 
contadini that the established order of things is capable of modifica- 
tion, and television will confirm for them what previously they 
only glimpsed, the utter archaism of their society; and will demon- 
strate the extent of the modern world which they sensed but failed 
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to comprehend. To assist the assignees the agencies have provider 
very necessary courses of instruction and training; for the new owners 
themselves there are courses on the cultivation of fruit trees and iurege 
crops, on livestock management and methods of cultivation; for their 
sons, various vocational courses, agriculiural in emphasis; while the 
women have been catered for with courses on domestic economy and 
hygiene. Illiteracy has been combatted by special popular courses. A 
visit to a contadini household before, or after, assignment will explain 
the need for such domestic courses; and the previous economic status 
of most assignees and the type and standard of farming in the upland 
zones render technical courses imperative. These institutions can pro- 
vide the basis for further progress within the countryside, but equally, 
if additional economic opportunities are not created, the basis for 
frustration and ultimately social unrest. 

The point at which the strong element of paternalism that is 
associated with the reform becomes evident to the visitor depends 
upon the individual and circumstance. At La Martella in the kinder- 
garten the obvious surprise at, and unpreparedness for, a very ordinary 
question revealed it. Some 160 families from the notorious sassi of 
Matera have been resettled under the agencies of the U.N.R.R.A. and 
the Ente di Reforma; their children between the ages of three and six 
years attend the kindergarten daily where they are given free meals, 
bathed twice a week and wear the smocks and pinafores provided. 
The equipment of the kindergarten would meet with approval even 
in such a developed and ‘welfare’ country as New Zealand; but the 
prospect of the children of the sassi playing shop, playing theatre, 
painting, modelling and daubing, participating, in play, in a culture 
from which their parents and forebears have been almost totally 
excluded must provoke the enquiry as to the effect of this upon family 
life, and the attitude of the parents towards the whole thing. Nobody 
it appeared was prepared to work out the implications of such activi- 
ties, and it was obvious that the parents were encouraged neither to 
participate nor assist in the running or the development of the 
kindergarten. 

There may be considerable disagreement artistically over the strik- 
ing interior of the church at La Martella, but no one could accept the 
contention made locally that this mixture of the barbarous, the crude 
and the modernistic ‘fits in’ with peasant psychology which appears 
to be quite satisfied with poor quality nineteenth century style 
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religious prints so common in peasant households. The kindergarten 
gives the impression of having been set down with no sure means of 
integrating it (or what it represents) with the life of the peasants, so 
that ultimately the peasantry will be able to assume direction and 
control. Such an aspiration would be impossible with regard to the 
church, but its architecture is symbolic of the two civilizations to 
which Levi refers.** For the reform to be successful eventually the 
peasantry must be capable of running the co-operative for themselves 
but at present, as the composition of the co-operative’s executive 
council reveals, the agencies still have a large voice in its decisions. 

The charge that the agencies have been paternalistic may be excused 
or explained by such arguments as the pressure of time, the need for 
speed, the character of the assignees themselves; in all probability this 
paternalism will diminish as the new settlers become more established, 
but its existence underlines the fact that the reform rests upon no 
local popular movement or philosophy, no local leadership or cadre, 
and furthermore it discloses the political influences at work. As Rossi- 
Doria puts it: “The trade unions and the opposition parties of the 
left were (during the early years of the cold war) dominated by the 
communists, whose organisers and agitators showed themselves to be 
particularly able and strong in the zones affected by reform. It was 
feared by the Government that they would be able to take advantage 
of any opening made for the peasants to allow them to participate 
responsibly in the reform. This fear has barred the road to any 
democratic education of the peasantry and has led the Christian 
Democrats to avail themselves of the reform for political ends. In 
particular, the social services of the Ente which should have been 
able to promote the education of the peasantry, to start them on a 
healthy co-operative life, have in fact become the instruments of a 
politic for augmenting the electoral strength of the Christian Demo- 
crats in the reform zones.’*® 


The Agrarian Structure After Reform. 


While the land reform has engendered a considerable change 
amongst the braccianti it has not markedly influenced the landowning 
or tenant peasantry, with their archaic techniques, their insufficient 
holdings and their miserable living conditions; so that a large section 
of the population within the reform areas is left without any pro- 
gramme of agricultural assistance or development tailored to its needs. 
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The small and medium borghesia, so frequently condemned by Italian 
writers for their unprogressive role in society, have been left undis- 
turbed socially and politically, still drawing parasitically part of their 
livelihood from their properties. It needs stressing, furthermore, that 
the land reform has not been a general reform, it has been applied 
only in those regions where the latifundia prevailed. The majority of 
the peasants in the peninsular South, those living in the regions of 
intensive farming, along the Tyrrhenian coast, in Puglia, and those in 
the western parts of the upland zones where peasant farming prevails, 
although badly needing a programme of agrarian reform, have 
remained unaffected. Consequently there is a real need to relate 
briefly the land reform to the agrarian South as a whole and place it 
in some perspective. 

The refined measure of using the total taxable income of a property 
in relation to its degree of development (expressed in taxable income 
per hectare) as the basis of expropriation was chosen by the reform 
agencies. A property with an assessed income of one million lire (i.e. 
a very big property) would have 90 per cent of that income expro- 
priated if the average income per hectare was 1,000 lire or more, and 
95 per cent expropriated if it fell below 600 lire. A property with an 
assessed income of 100,000 lire would be subjected to a 60 per cent 
expropriation (a lower rate because it was not as large a property as 
the previous example) if its income per hectare fell below 500 lire. 
Below the assessable income level of 100,000 lire there was little 
expropriation of land and below 30,000 lire none whatsoever.*® These 
figures become more meaningful when it is realised that in the 
Basilicata, for instance, only 0.3 per cent of all holdings had assessable 
incomes of 20,000 lire or more; and in Tuscany, wherein lies much 
of the Maremma reform land and also numerous highly developed 
large properties, the corresponding figure is only 0.8 per cent. These 
cadastral figures may be crudely related to figures giving the numbers 
of properties and proportion of agricultural land held in properties of 
various sizes. Thus in the Basilicata 0.4 per cent of all properties 
(commanding 47.1 per cent of the total area) were of 100 hectares or 
more. For Tuscany the corresponding figures are 0.7 per cent of the 
holdings were of 100 hectares or more and contained 53.5 per cent 
of the total area. In terms of size then it would be a rare case for a 
property of 100 hectares (c. 250 acres) to fall within limits established 
by the reform law. This statement is borne out by the published 
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figures for the Maremma. Of the 629 properties expropriated only one 
of less than 100 hectares suffered expropriation, and it contributed 
the grand total of two hectares. 24 properties between 100-149 
hectares contributed 206 hectares, i.e. 0.2 per cent of the total area 
expropriated. In fact 90 per cent of the expropriated area came from 
properties of 500 hectares (c. 1,250 acres) or more, clearly reveal- 
ing how the reform, in this respect, has impinged only upon the 
uppermost elements of the social structure. 

From the published figures it is possible to obtain a rough com- 
parison between the agrarian structure of the Maremma in the pre- 
and post-reform period. These estimates refer to the whole region 
under the jurisdiction of the Ente di Maremma, so that we have an 
example including both the upland zone, where peasant farming pre- 
vails, and the lowland zone where the latifundias prevailed (Table ITI). 
Before the reform over half the land was concentrated in holdings of 
500 hectares or more. If the total area expropriated is allotted to the 
2-10 hectare class of holdings then in the post-reform era the propor- 
tion of land held by the small peasant class has increased from 
approximately seven per cent to 24 per cent, the proportion of land 
held in small, medium and large borghese properties has not changed 
significantly, whilst the proportion in very large properties, though 
reduced, still accounts for one-third of the total area. 


TABLE III 


Agrarian Structure Before and After Land Reform—Maremma 
Size of Holding (Hectares) 
Less than 2 2-10 10-100 100-500 500+ 








Pre-Reform: 
Proportion of Agriculture 

Aréa (%) ce tas + 6.9 15.6 20.6 52.9 
Hectares (figures rounded) 38, sted 65,880 148,950 196,690 505,090 
Hectares expropriated... —_ 2 19,490 172,045 
Hectares assigned 

30th September, 1958... — 159,720 — —_ _ 





Post Reform: * 
Hectares ie ... 38,190 225,600 148,948 177,200 333,045 





Proportion of sass vannmas 
Area (%)* ; a! 4 23.6 15.6 18.5 34.9 





*31,817 hectares, 3.3 per cent. of agricultural area is awaiting assignment 
or is unsuitable for assignment. 
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Three qualifications need to be added. That some of the assigned 
land falls into the less than two hectare category has been ignored. 
On some of the remaining large properties a better and more intensive 
standard of farming than what was customary ten years ago either 
prevails or is under development. This is true for the Maremma and 
Lucania. Equally true of both areas is the slow erosion of the larger 
properties by peasants purchasing on their own initiative and using 
their own savings. But as the reform agency itself comments, ‘. 
these small holdings, which are very much smaller than those created 
by the Reform Board, are not at present supported by a technical, 
economic and financial assistance programme comparable to that in 
force for the reform holdings.”*’ 

The work carried out by the Reform Agencies in the Maremma 
and Puglia Lucania has been well executed, and it is impressive; they 
have done much to ensure the success of the reform. The difficulties 
arising out of the socio-economic origins of the assignees are not 
insuperable, though in all probability they will involve the extension 
and enlargement of the Agencies’ work, especially in the fields of 
education and social work, beyond the time and scope previously 
envisaged. The severest problem which awaits the new settlements 
is the reappearance very shortly of agricultural overpopulation. For 
the poderes and the quotas are small or minute, whilst the families 
are large and the adolescents are without any training to fit them for 
an urban and industrial existence. The reform areas themselves are 
almost devoid of any industrial development. One must recall, how- 
ever, that in addition to the land reform the South as a whole has 
benefitted from the work of the Cassa Mezzogiorno in providing the 
infra structure for development. Roads and communications have 
undergone considerable improvement, the control of headwaters is 
being undertaken and the destructive power of the torrents and the 
rivers thereby reduced. Provision is made for the stimulation of 
industry, but it has been found difficult to wean the industrialists 
away from the already established industrial areas, such as Naples. 
Tourism has been developed but this favours only a limited number 
of rural areas. All this, together with the house building programme, 
has provided more work and generated more income. But beyond the 
limits of the land reform zones, where the majority of the South's 
rural population exists, backward farming techniques, bad tenurial 
customs, inadequate marketing facilities and above all, rural conges- 
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tion and a social structure restrictive of growth, still prevail; with the 
result that in a period when conditions are slowly improving there is 
unrest in the rural areas.**. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF MANAGEMENT 
IN THREE EUROPEAN COUNTRIES : 
PRELIMINARY FINDINGS* 


F. E. Humblet 





theoretical development possible, in the sense of a synthesis of 

old and new concepts.’ Although often found in anthropology, 
comparative researches are infrequent in both general and specialised 
sociology, and notably in industrial sociology. This situation arises in 
part from the reluctance over many years of European sociologists to 
undertake field researches, and equally from the lack of concern of 
American sociologists with theoretical formulations. Further, industrial 
sociology has often studied the problem peculiar to one undertaking or 
to several undertakings in a single country, in order ‘to make a diag- 
nosis with a view to deciding an appropriate therapeutic course.”” Such 
work should be scientific in its methods, but its object is not to extend 
the field of systematic knowledge. 

But when a project is concerned with general problems of work in 
a particular country, an international comparison serves to throw into 
relief its peculiar characteristics, to distinguish the facts and ideas 
which are similar from those which are different, and, by analysis of 
each, to result in a better understanding of the phenomena observed. 
The same considerations can apply to a comparison of firms in several 
countries. 

A comparative study then can advance theoretical knowledge, but 
equally it is of interest to those responsible for the control of firms and 
for social policy, since it highlights the diversity of situations. More- 
over, it extends the knowledge of interested persons, helps them to 
analyse their own situation, and informs them of conditions elsewhere. 


(CU Seon researches in sociology can furnish data which make 


* A report prepared for the Fourth World Congress of Sociology, Milan, 
1960. Translated from the French by W. H. Scott, Reader in Industrial 
Sociology, University of Liverpool. Dr. Humblet was based at Liverpool 
whilst undertaking his work in this country. 
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But all international comparisons are difficult.‘ Language problems 
are considerable; the various investigators often have different back- 
grounds and particular conceptions of their work which make it hard 
to obtain precise agreement about the objectives of the research and to 
standardise methods at the outset, which will be maintained during the 
course of the work. 

* * * * 

However a comparative research has been attempted in three 
countries, in order to ascertain the precise definition of managers and 
supervisory grades in industry, their characteristics and their influence 
on individual and group attitudes and behaviour.” In particular, it is 
desired to contribute to the analysis of the progressive establishment, 
during the last thirty years in France and more recently in Belgium, 
of a socio-economic professional group of managers, a new category 
which has become aware of its existence to a greater extent than in 
other industrialised countries. 

In France, the various managerial levels have formed unions which 
have concluded numerous collective agreements; unionisation of 
management is actually as advanced as that of manual or white collar 
workers and at times the sense of belonging to this group is clearer 
than class allegiance, or loyalties deriving from a common educational 
background. 

After a preliminary study of the problem, the following methods 
were adopted in each of the three countries studied—Belgium, France 
and the United Kingdom : — 

1. Interviews with persons having special knowledge—researchers, 
union leaders, etc. At the end of this phase, the field of 
investigation was finalised, and the steel industry was chosen for 
the fieldwork. 

2. Numerous personal contacts with managers in steel, and partici- 
pation in meetings and conferences of managers and engineers.* 

3. Visits in each country to large and medium-sized firms, which in 
terms of output and numbers employed account for three- 
quarters of the steel industry in the three countries. In 42 firms 
information was obtained from top management, and in 30 of 
them statistical information was assembled. 

4. In eight typical firms a representative sample of managers was 
interviewed. Altogether, 296 interviews took place, spread over 
the different levels of management, from managing director to 
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foreman. These interviews took place towards the end of 1957 
in Britain, and during the first quarter of 1958 in France and 
Belgium. 

It is important to study managers in the context of the firm where 
they work. In particular, we did not wish to define, a priori, the various 
managerial levels; thus we were interested in the whole managerial 
hierarchy. 

A posteriori, management has been divided into five levels. 

i Positions above departmental manager level, e.g. works manager, 
chief engineeer. 

ii Departmental managers. 

iii Engineers, assistant managers. 

iv General foremen. 

v Foremen. 

It should be emphasised that it is the functions and not the titles 
which are taken into account in applying this classification—which is 
of considerable importance because of the possible influence of level 
on attitudes and behaviour. 

Among the many problems that have been dealt with in this 
research, for the purpose of this paper two have been singled out 
which emphasise the usefulness of this kind of study to industry and 
the value of comparisons between countries. These are: (i) the trade 
union allegiance of the managers interviewed, and (ii) their education, 
and age of entry into work and management. 

As regards trade unionism, the following Table shows the situation, 
in respect of the managers interviewed, in each of the three countries: 

These facts can only be interpreted fully in the light of other 
information which is available but which it is not possible to discuss 
here. 

As Table 1 shows, in the United Kingdom a maximum of 63.6%’ 
of managers had belonged to a union, but none of the higher and 
middle managers was still a member; a number of junior managers 
and foremen had also left their unions, membership being considered 
incompatible with their present jobs (30.3%), but almost all those 
who were still members (36.3%) belonged to a craft union (the latter 
constituting over 75% of these members). 

In France, the overwhelming majority of managers (a maximum of 
87.7%) had belonged to a union. 60% of the higher and middle 
managers, and 37% of the junior managers and foremen, were still 
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Comparative Study of Management in Three European Countries 


members. All the higher and middle managers were members of a 
managerial or white-collar union;* this was also the case in respect of 
18 of the 19 unionised junior managers. 

In Belgium, at least 42.5% of managers had never been union 
members. At present, only one of the higher and middle managers 
out of 38, and just under 41% of the junior managers, are members, 
and all but two of these belong to a white-collar union. 

The percentage of junior managers who are members does not differ 
much between the three countries, but white-collar unions are much 
more important in France and Belgium. In general, junior managers 
are unionised only where a white-collar union is available to them. 

In most cases, these associations meet the desire—shown by the 
workers as much as the foremen—to belong to separate organisations; 
and it is to the extent that they are deemed ‘junior managers’ that the 
foremen join them. 

In Britain, on the other hand, the foremen who are members of 
craft unions remain affiliated to them as well as belonging to the 
management team. The cohesion of the craft, the privileges deriving 
from seniority in the union and the financial benefits maintain the 
desire for a measure of independence of the enterprise as in the case 
of the operatives.° 

More French than English or Belgians have for a time belonged to 
a union. This is a consequence of the united ascendancy (except for 
managers and some administrators) of the whole of the trade union 
movement in 1936 and in 1945, and of the alienation of the movement 
in France today. 

In France, awareness of the distinctness of the management function 
and the need to defend the material and social advantages of the 
members, quite apart from, on the one hand, loyalty to the enterprise 
and, on the other, solidarity of interest with other workers, shows itself 
in independent managerial unionism, whose success is incontestable. 
This phenomenon does not exist yet in Britain, although a certain 
tendancy is appearing, particularly amongst engineers, and especially 
those working in laboratories and research departments. 

In Belgium, the engineers’ organisations, although not trade unions, 
state that they protect the material interests of their members, and this 
does not debar the managerial associations from having a place in the 
general affairs of the community—although a weak place, above all in 
industry. 
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Comparison between countries puts these situations into relief. It 
shows equally the importance of craft unionism in Britain, and the 
obstacle which it can present, in an age of technical progress, to the 

evelopment of managerial unionism, with which to some extent it is 
analogous. 

The ambiguous situation of the foremen in the firm also shows 
itself in trade union organisation. The foremen constitute a socio- 
professional category; in the wider society they no longer feel that 
they belong to an established class; perhaps they are becoming a sub- 
class between the working and middle classes. 

+ ad * * 

Comparison of the managers interviewed in terms of education and 
of age of commencing work is also significant. Limiting the compari- 
son to higher education, we find the situation in the three countries 
as follows : — 

In Britain, the vast majority of managers of all levels entered 
employment before twenty years of age. This is explained by the 
following factors : — 

(a) the recruitment of managers in steel is mainly local; the works 
are still the conventional outlet for boys leaving school. 

(b) they start work young, but the more ambitious succeed, by 
means of evening courses, private study or ‘sandwich’ courses, in 
obtaining a genuine technical qualification, which is often based on the 
examinations and awards of a professional institution. 

(c) personal qualities and experience are essential for promotion. A 
formal qualification as such does not guarantee entry to middle or 
higher management.*° 

(d) however, the recruitment of graduates is growing on account 
of the greater importance of technology in the steel industry, of the 
raising of the school-leaving age and of the expansion of education 
since the 1944 Education Act. 

(e) the compulsory raising of the school-leaving age obviously post- 
pones the age of entering work. This consideration affects the data 
relating to the youngest of the foremen concerned. 

In France, in principle, middle and higher managers are graduates. 
Nevertheless, the middle level (Category III)—engineers, assistant 
departmental managers, etc.—can exceptionally be reached by the 
‘self-taught’ who commenced work before twenty years of age (6 out 
of a total of 26 of them). 
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In the general and technical functions up to the level of works 
manager, the differences of esteem existing among the various engineer- 
ing degrees do not matter greatly, the proportion of engineering 
graduates of ‘L’Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures’ and of 
‘Arts et Métiers’ being much the same in levels I, II and III."* It is 
quite otherwise in the highest levels (general managers and directors), 
which we have not studied, and on the commercial technical side, 
where the established posts are often monopolised by graduates of 
the two or three schools which are considered to confer the highest 
social status. 

In Belgium, as in France, the middle and higher ranks of manage- 
ment are in principle staffed by graduates. Traditionally, ‘technical 
engineers’ were clearly in an inferior position in comparison with 
‘civil engineers’; the facts we have collected prove that their standing 
is improving and that they can sometimes rise to level I. As in France, 
level III can be attained by the ‘self-taught’ (4 out of 18: 3 of the 4 
have commenced higher studies but have not completed them). 

Finally it is hard to explain why the Belgian foremen have in 
general begun work later than the French. Is it because for several 
years education was obligatory in France until 13 years of age but in 
Belgium until 14? Or because the Belgian plants studied are situated 
in large centres of population which are well supplied with profes- 
sional colleges, whereas two of the three French plants are not, and 
therefore persons may have entered them young as apprentices? 

* +. x * 

Those without degrees, having been obliged to earn their living 
whilst still adolescents, constitute a majority of managers in the British 
steel industry, so that there is not a barrier between the lower and 
higher»management ranks. This shows the greater social fluidity in 
the British industry, since in the two continental countries it is usually 
necessary to have a degree to gain access to the highest posts, and the 
assistant manager level—level III— is manned by graduates commenc- 
ing their careers. 

Industrial management is only one of the paths to high status in 
Britain, where there is not an important bourgeoisie of the traditional 
kind, and where the traditional elite, until 1939, looked towards 
careers in the army and civil service, or towards finance and the 
liberal professions rather than industry. 

In France and Belgium, on the other hand, for more than a hundred 
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years, engineering studies have been one of the outlets for children 
of the middle class, and the position of engineering graduates leaves 
few opportunities to non-graduates for promotion to the higher ranks. 

This research accordingly can clarify problems of social mobility 
and of social class allegiance;'* in Weberian terms, it confirms the 
distinction between social class and social status, the latter indicating 
principally that members of society accord the same prestige to a 
category of individuals like managers.'* 

The notion of social status also permits us to clarify the complex 
position of managers both in firms and in the wider society. In 
Belgium and Britain, they have not as yet a definite social status which 
their associates and they themselves would acknowledge. Even in 
France, there is not unanimity about their status; for some, they are 
close to the owners, the directors: for others, they are employees like 
the rest, though their standard of life is a little higher; and for many, 
they belong to the middle classes. 

The information about union membership and the attitudes of 
managers that we have analysed confirm the importance of this inter- 
mediate position. Unionisation of managers is only really important 
in France, where, however, the level of education of the manager is 
very high. This suggests that many managers have abandoned the 
traditional position which is stili often the rule in other countries—‘we 
are on the side of the owner’, or ‘you cannot serve two masters’. The 
feeling of social distance existing between ownership and themselves 
has led the managers to organise themselves in a way which confers 
less prestige, but which has the merit of being easier to defend. At 
first, this organisational effort was a reaction to the threat of the 
levelling of the status and salaries of managers, a superior category 
amongst ‘staff? employees, as a consequence of union action by other 
categories.** 

The attitudes of the managers and the opinions found amongst 
them indicate that, as regards the wider society, we should hesitate 
still to class them either with owners, or with salaried employees, or 
with the middle classes, and that they themselves share this hesitation. 

In reality, the emergence of the managers as a ‘group’ is a result 
of the industrial and technical evolution which is bringing about a 
restructuring of the several occupational categories. In the wider 
society, which is also being transformed, managers have not yet a 
precise position, as for example on a scale of prestige. But a rapid 
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development is occurring in this respect, as a result of the interplay of 
changes in society at large and in industry. 


Brussels. 


1 See R. Clemens: ‘Sociologie et 2" lications cliniques de la sociologie’, 
Cahiers Internationaux de Sociologie, viII, 1952, p. 42 et seq. 


2 Idem. p. 45. 

3 As regards the importance of the distinction between industrial sociology 
and the sociology of work, see A. Touraine: ‘L’homme et le travail’, La Nef, 
13, June, 1956, p. 139. 


* See H. C. J. Duijher and S. Rokkan: ‘Organisational Aspects of Cross- 
national Social Research’, Journal of Social Issues, X, 4, 1954, p. 8. 


5 Actually, a pilot study, the results of which will facilitate the formula- 
tion of hypotheses for a wider research. The full results will shortly be 
published in two volumes. 


® In this paper, the term ‘engineer’ is used with its continental meaning, i.e., 
chartered engineer, having a University education and degree. 


? The last column of Table 1, ‘others’, is included in this and subsequent 
figures for the niaximum percentage of managers who had belonged to a 
union, since most included under ‘others’ had in fact done so. 


8 The managerial or white-collar union is distinct from the craft or general 
union in that it caters only for employees having a definite status which is 
superior to that of the workmen, this status being used on the hierarchical 
level or on certain characteristics of their work (white-collar employees, 
echnicians, etc.). 

® In cone of the three English firms from which the sample was drawn, top 
management was opposed to the unionisation of managerial personnel; thus 
members are concentrated towards the base of the hierarchy. The general 
union of foremen and managers (The Association of Supervisory Staffs, 
Executives and Technicians) is weak in the steel industry. It is the main- 
tenance foremen who belong to craft unions; the few other union members 
still belong to the ‘Confederation’, the industrial union catering primarily for 
operatives 

10 Actually, graduates begin most often as probationers, and perform the 
duties of a foreman for a certain time. 

11 Although the latter are much lower than the former in the prestige 
hierarchy of engineering schools. 

12 Cf, R. Dahrendorf: Soziale Klassen und Klassenkonflikt in der Indus- 
triellen Gesellschaft, Enke, Stuttgart, 1957. 

13 Cf, M. Weber: The Theory of Social and Economic Organisation, 
London, 1947, esp. p. 392. 

14 Cf. Colloque de l’Association Francaise de Science Economique, J. 
Marchal: ‘Les disparites de salaires entre qualifications et le comportement 
des travailleurs non-manuels dans la repartition’, and F. Sellier: ‘Le com- 
portement social, moyen de valoriser les situations economiques’, Revue 
Economique, September, 1957, pp. 746-776. 
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KNOWLEDGE, OPINION AND THE 
SOCIAL SERVICES 


Noel Timms 





he term ‘social services’ is in common use. A recent study 
referred to ‘those social services which are normally recognised 
as creating the structure of the Welfare State’ and to other 
services ‘not normally recognised as social services’.’ Yet we are in 
complete ignorance about the quality and extent of this ‘normal recog- 
nition’. This research note describes a pilot study which began to 
investigate actual knowledge of the social services and attitudes 
towards them.’ 


Method 


We interviewed a group of respondents of different ages, occupa- 
tions, marital status and political allegiance.* Our schedule of questions 
was based on a number of different approaches. The first could be 
called a conceptual approach. We simply asked respondents at the 
beginning of the interview which services they considered were social 
services. The second and third approaches were more concrete. We 
asked about the help available to certain groups (the mentally ill, the 
physically disabled, children neglected in their own homes and old 
people), and about certain voluntary and statutory services. Respon- 
dents were handed a card on which was printed a list of ten services 
(Marriage Guidance, Children’s Department, Home Help, Family 
Welfare Association, Youth Employment, Child Guidance, Citizens 
Advice Bureau, Welfare Department, Maternity and Child Welfare, 
and Family Planning); they were asked the functions and source of 
income of each service. Fourthly, we posed certain problem situations 
concerning appeals procedure in certain agencies and the kind of 
advice respondents would give to different kinds of personal difficulty. 
Specific questions were also asked about attitudes. Did the community 
really benefit from the social services? Which people benefited most 
and least? We asked if sufficient help was given to people using par- 
ticular services (e.g. the National Assistance) and to particular groups 
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(e.g. the mentally ill). 


Results : 
(1) Knowledge 

The concepts held by the public of ‘the social services’ were vague, 
confused and arbitrary. The two most common misconceptions of the 
term were those stressing either public amenities—parks, playgrounds, 
(15%), or the provision of sucial activities—social evenings, clubs etc., 
(12%). Of the remainder, most thought of the social services in terms 
of the universal services rather than of help provided for particular 
groups. In this connection the National Health Service received most 
frequent mention (40%). For many people the ‘Welfare State’ is 
simply the National Health Service. 

Knowledge of services for particular groups varied. It was poor for 
services for neglected families and the mentally ill (e.g. 47% thought 
of help for the latter exclusively in terms of mental hospitals and 43%, 
did not know what help was available). It was moderately good for 
services on behalf of old people, children and the physically handi- 
capped. Some services were generally well known, but it was rare for 
more than one of their main functions to be mentioned. 90% had 
heard of the Maternity and Child Welfare Service, but most of these 
associated it with ante-natal care or general child welfare. Only 4% 
had not heard of the Home Help Service and there was in fact a 
general appreciation of its functions. In contrast many had heard of 
the Youth Employment Service, but few saw it as providing vocational 
advice. Only 10% mentioned the work of pre-marital advice under- 
taken by the Marriage Guidance Council. Over half the respondents 
had not heard of the Welfare Department and two-thirds were unable 
to say what it did. Less than half had heard of the Family Welfare 
Association, a voluntary casework agency in the area, and those who 
had thought it gave charity to the needy. More than half had not 
heard of the Children’s Department and less than 59% were aware of 
its fostering work. 

There was considerable ignorance and confusion about the financing 
of these services. Three points of general interest emerged. There was 
no complaint about the cost of the social services; little or no distinc- 
tion was drawn between locally financed and centrally financed 
services; and there was no clear view of any financial difference 
between statutory and voluntary services. 
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(2) Determinants of Knowledge 

Of the variables analysed politics, marital status and sex seem to 
exercise little influence. Age and occupational grouping are of varying 
importance in connection with different services. For example, the 
highest occupational grouping were least knowledgeable about the 
Home Help Service and facilities for the physically handicapped. The 
lowest grouping knew least about Marriage Guidance, the C.A.B., 
Family Planning and Child Guidance. The age groups showing most 
ignorance were, as might be expected, the youngest and the oldest. 
Only in the case of the Welfare Departmen did ignorance decline 
with age. Again, in view of the Department’s responsibility for some 
aspects of work with the old, this scarcely surprises. Yet use of a 
service does not always bring increased knowledge. This was so for 
the Home Help Service, but young people who had used the Youth 
Employment Office made no reference to anything that could be 
interpreted as vocational guidance. 


(3) Attitudes 

The majority thought that the community had really benefited from 
the social services, mentioning in particular financial security, cheaper 
or free services and the availability of help and advice for all. This is 
an optimistic and, in varying degrees, an untrue picture, but a general 
contentment with its broad outlines is evident. Only 15%, stressed the 
complementary pessimistic picture of a decrease in initiative and 
exploitation by scroungers. Asked who benefited most and who least 
most respondents answered in class terms. The poor, the lower- 
income group, the working class were considered to derive most benefit 
and the higher-paid, economically comfortable, upper-class least 
benefit. A small minority was concerned that ‘scroungers’, ‘those who 
knew the ropes’, were favoured and this misgiving was most fre- 
qeuently expressed in connection with the clientele of the N.A.B. 
Two-fifths of those interviewed were in favour of more stringent 
enquiry. Asked about appeals, only 25% were aware of the existence 
of specific procedures, but most thought that if people considered they 
were receiving insufficient ‘benefit’ something could be done. A feel- 
ing of ‘it’s no good appealing’ was confined to the old and those in 
unskilled jobs. This in itself is a finding worth more extensive study. 

On the whole, respondents saw the central and certain local services 
as a permanent part of our society. Yet their answers to the problem 
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situations we posed reveal important areas in which it was felt that 
help was useless or an intrusion (this was particularly marked in the 
case of marital disharmony) and other areas in which stress was given 
to help from neighbours, friends and professional people cther than 
social workers. 


(4) Voluntary Societies 

Compared to central and local government services there seems little 
knowledge or appreciation of the work of voluntary societies, apart 
from the provision of ancillary help from such bodies as the Red Cross 
and W.V.S. In contrast to the high value placed on voluntary societies 
by most writers on the subject the public recognise little or no distinc- 
tion between them and statutory bodies. 


(5) Conclusion 

People are prepared to give their views on ‘the social services’ (no 
interview once begun was ever terminated before completion) and 
these views provide useful information for those concerned with public 
knowledge of, and attitudes towards, the social services. The present 
pilot study has shown that the methods used are productive and has 
produced findings which may guide the formulation of hypotheses for 
further research. We need to extend our work in two ways. Firstly, 
to study in detail the perceptions and evaluations of the recipients of 
particular services and to compare them with the help they actually 
receive and the reaction of those giving the help. Secondly, we should 
deepen our exploration of attitudes to ‘the Welfare State’ and the 
social services in general. The pilot study shows that in many ways the 
notion of ‘the public’ in connection with the social services should be 
broken down—we need to know in fact how many publics there are— 
but it also illustrates that in studying specific services and particular 
publics we should not undervalue the place of general notions and 
general ‘myths’ about ‘the social services’. 


Birmir.zham University 
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Knowledge, Opinion and the Social Services 
' P.E.P.: Family Needs and the Social Services (1961), p. 204. 


? I would like to acknowledge with gratitude help in interviewing from Miss 
Helen Underwood and Mrs. L. Walker. Miss Underwood, who was at 
the time Research Assistant in the Department of Economics and Social 
Science, Cardiff also gave valuable help in analysing the raw material of 
the interviews. 


t 


3 We interviewed 144 respondents: 


No. % 
Men . ee 77 53 
Women ; ‘ 67 47 
Age 15-19 ... sf 12 8 
20-29 ... re 28 19 
30-39 ... 5 36 26 
40-49 ... si 29 20 
§0-59 ... = 14 10 
60 a : 25 17 
Occupational Group 
Registrar General’s 
Class I he 7 5 
Class II ae 26 18 
Class III de 75 §2 
Class IV et 24 17 
Class V ae 12 8 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





The Management of Innovation by Tom Burns and G. M. Stalker. 
Pp. v + 269. London: Tavistock Publications, 1961. 30s. 


This, I suspect, is one of the most important books on industrial 
sociology for a long time. Burns and Stalker studied a group of Scottish 
firms, mainly companies which had taken the plunge into innovation by 
joining the Scottish Council’s ‘electronics scheme’. They supplemented 
this work by studying eight English firms in the electronics industry, which 
were larger and further advanced in their commitment to electronic work 
than the Scottish firms. They write about these studies with the conviction 
of people who have found their work exciting; and some of their excitement 
gets through to the reader, in an account which is well written and skil- 
fully illustrated from the original records of conversations. 

It has always been obvious, of course, that the management of a changing 
situation needs different methods from those appropriate to stable markets 
and techniques. A firm which goes into a new industry like electronics 
faces difficult problems of technical uncertainty, and takes into the working 
community unfamiliar types of personnel—notably the scientists engaged 
on research and development. Under the stresses thus produced, the firm 
does not change from one stable and tidy form of organisation to a different 
one, equally tidy and logical. It has to learn to give itself a built-in ability 
to change and to meet the unexpected; and this seems to require structures 
and methods which are flexible rather than obviously logical. If the old 
formal or informal structure is firm enough, it may refuse to change, and 
frustrate the intention to innovate. 

The nature of the change is briefly set out on pages 120-1, in the contrast 
between a mechanistic and an organic management system. The former can 
be shown on a chart; rights and obligations at each level of the hierarchy are 
known. (There are many managers whose aim is to create a mechanistic 
system, usually without realising that they may thereby be frustrating 
progress.) The characteristics of the organic system include— 


‘the adjustment and continual redefinition of individual tasks through 
interaction with others .. . 
a network structure (i.e. not a hierarchy) of control, authority and 


communication .. . 
a lateral rather than a vertical direction of communication through 


the organisation... y 

a content of communication which consists of information and advice 

rather than instructions and decisions . . .” 
In fact, the organic system has the kind of messy informality which you 
would expect in a scientific laboratory. I gather that Burns and Stalker 
do not regard this as simply a matter of the ‘culture’ of the scientists contend- 
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ing with, and then moulding to its own purposes, the culture of traditional 
producers. The habits of the scientific laboratory are not accidental; they 
are necessary to tolerable effectiveness in a situation of uncertainty and 
change; what may appear as stress between scientists and others in a firm 
is really a stress between the needs of stability and of change. 

Professor Williams and I, in our book Industry and Technical Progress, 
set out a list of twenty-four characteristics which we found to be present 
in technically progressive firms, and absent im those which were stuck in 
the mud. In subsequent experience, however, we have been led to add a 
twenty-fifth characteristic; namely, that progressive firms do not think that 
they know all the answers. Those that cannot resist the disturbing incursion 
of science sometimes deal with it by forcing it into a tidy organisation, 
until at last even the Director of Research believes that he has got every- 
thing under control. This seems to us to be a moment of dangerous stagnation, 
and it can be explained (in Burns’ and Stalkers’ terms) as the breakdown of 
the organic system. 

This selection of a particular point, though it is a central one, gives an 
inadequate idea of the richness of material in the book—for instance, about 
the political system and the status structure in the firms studied, the re- 
lations between the laboratory and the workshop, and the nature of the 
Managing Director’s task and influence. Considerable efforts have been 
made to relate the work to other studies in sociology, administration and 
psychology; these are perhaps a little too self-consciously learned, and it 
is not always easy to see the connection between the theory and the evidence. 
Thus, the discussion on pages 112-9 of theories of decision making under 
uncertainty obviously might be very relevant to the case-studies, but it is 
not at all clear in what sense the authors think that the theories and the 
evidence interact. But these are no more than the small blemishes inevitable 
in a notable and pioneering work. 


The University of Manchester. C. F. Carter. 


Les Conseils Ouvriers en Pologne by André Babeau. Pp. xiii + 309. 
Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1960. 18 NF. 


This monograph presents the vagaries of the Workers’ Councils in post- 
war Poland as introduced in the popular movement led by Gomulka in 1956. 
They were meant as a corrective to the strict control of Communist bureau- 
cracy. They appeared as the result of a genuine popular pressure of a semi- 
revolutionary type and they were conceived as an important concession to 
the popular demands arising from the rank and file dissatisfied with 
the regime. They were hailed as an important step on the road to ‘Polish 
socialism’. 

The narrative, which centres around the period November 1956—April 
1958, is not without a sense of the drama inherent in the situation. The 
veiled opposition of the Party bureaucracy, industrial administration, 
managers, trade unions, jealous and suspicious of the rival institution, lack 
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of incentives for workers’ representation, deficiency in communication and 
misinterpretation of the réle of the Workers’ Councils, by its nature very 
ambiguous—these were only some of the handicaps and shortcomings, 
against which the institution had to struggle. At the end of 1957 half of 
the Polish labour force and one quarter of all establishments were covered 
by Workers’ Councils. Have they fulfilled the expectations and hopes placed 
in them? The Author quotes the results of two attitude surveys undertaken 
in 1957-1958, according to which a large and growing percentage of 
of workers expressed their negative attitude to the réle of Workers’ Councils. 
It seems that the institution was (so far) unable to change the general atmos- 
phere and morale (‘climat’) in the factory or the pattern of industrial relations 
(‘la structure interne du personnel’). 

Of course it may be still to early to pass judgement on such a new and 
untried institution. The Author reserves his judgement about its future, 
saying that much depends on the réle assigned in Soviet Russia to such an 
institution, but the results up to now are rather disappointing. 

This is an unassuming and reserved study, trying to avoid the pitfalls of 
mere reporting and to preserve a strict balance of objectivity in the jungle of 
small facts and figures, appearing hapazardly in the public forum. It is very 
difficult to determine its exact character. It is an historical account of the 
legal, economic and social aspects involved in the formation and development 
of Workers’ Councils on the basis mostly of laws, rules and bye-laws, 
statistics, reports and public discussion. It gives a lucid and well documented 
picture of developments and trends involved, sketching them against a 
larger canvas of economic and social changes in post war Poland. The Author, 
a Frenchman, learned Polish and studied the problems on the spot. His 
monograph is a worthwhile contribution to the subject and it is noteworthy 
that its findings have been largely confirmed by another study by an American 
scholar, Jiri Kolaja, recently published under the title: A Polish Factory. 
A case study of workers’ participation in decision making, (University of 
Kentucky Press, 1960.) 

For the Western Sociologist the value of the study consists mainly in 
the obvious conclusion that the shortcomings, handicaps and disappointments 
encountered by the Workers’ Councils do not differ widely from those en- 
countered in the West in Joint Consultation in industry. Professor Georges 
Lasserre of the University of Paris who has contributed a brilliant short 
preface to the study points to the lesson that neither the East nor the West 
has managed up to now to form social relationships in industry really 
adequate to the new modes of production introduced by scientific and 
technical progress. 


London. FERDINAND ZWEIG. 
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Management Training: Aims and Methods by R. J. Hacon. Pp. 253. 
London: English Universities Press, 1961. 17s. 6d. 


Leadership and Organisation by Robert Tannenbaum, Irving R. 
Weschler and Fred Massarik. Pp. xiv + 456. New York: McGraw 
Hill Book Co., 1961. §8s. 


These two books are intended to describe what the trainer in industry— 
particularly one concerned with training managers—does and the tools he 
has to hand; and to convince all those who may be unconverted of the 
value of trainers. 

Mr. Hacon has written a competent text book, of especial value to a 
trainer with the time and freshness to work out anew, before each training 
course or programme, exactly what type of training is most suitable. But, 
except to suggest that a post in a training department might more freq- 
uently be a part of general long-term management development, it is not 
persuasive; it is repellent rather with its occasional glimpses of a too easily 
closed world of training officers creating—by parthenogenesis?—a morally 
acceptable whole man. Not that one wishes the higher places in industry 
to be reserved for frauds, rogues and perverts. Certain generally approved 
moral qualities are undoubtedly handy in the holders of high industrial 
office; all we say here is that Mr. Halcon does not make these qualities 
sound attractive or convince us that the possessor of them is going to be 
a succesful entrepreneur. Perhaps for this the eye of the artist is required. 
Mr. Hacon would be prouder to have trained Monroe Stahr than Mr. 
Gradgrind. In conversation with him we should probably understand why 
anc gyree. 

‘The eye of the artist has fallen far less often upon the pages of Leadership 
anc! Organisation. On the three hundred and thirty first page (there are four 

uudred in the main text) there is a paragraph which does credit to the 
author’s self critical ability and which acts as a useful summary at a point 
where feelings, too long controlled, might have burst forth in incoherence: 


Judging from the comments of managers, social researchers are not 
imparting knowledge as skilfully as possible. When research reports 
are labelled ‘jargonesque’, vague and involved, when technical language 
and terminology are viewed as obscuring meaning, the social researcher 
must seriously consider more effective means of interpretation. 
The fault is not that the work is modern and American. We are far here 
from the prose of William H. Whyte, Brendon Gill or the speech writers 
for Kennedy and Stevenson as we are from that of Parliman, Sarah Orne 
Jewett or Lincoln. This turgid, leaden footed language commits treason 
against the authors on every page. They are not without insight cr humanity 
but both virtues appear only too rarely in this collection of papers published 
during the past ten years by the Human Relations Research group at the 
University of California, Los Angeles. The effect of the book is to drain 
the exictement out of the subject. The pleasures of managing—where they 
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are not anti-social or at least a threat to society—lie first in the exercise of 
practical ability for planning or co-ordinating or whatever it may be; and 
second in recording the responses in changing circumstances of different 
human beings, oneself included: in other words the gaining of experience 
of people, of the subtle knot that makes us man. Social scientists may en- 
rich the experience by increasing one’s depth of understanding and make 
it easier to acquire such experience and to retain it in the memory. Often 
they design the tools for training busy (and maybe initially hostile) men— 
tools like those described in both books. But are they of such great value 
to the non-specialist at the gratuate or undergraduate stage? 

Or is the question rather, how is this kind of knowledge best taught 
to people in their early twenties? Surely that is the time when the young 
want to show that they are free of the chrysalis. By nature and by environ- 
ment—because they generaliy still have only limited domestic responsibilities 
—they are at their most daring and most resilient in difficulty. College life 
does not create the right conditions for learning emotionally and spiritually; 
and if it does seek to create them, one wonders if it should. Knowledge 
of human relations is best acquired away from the campus. I do not wish 
to deny that the sciences can teach methods of operating more efficiently in 
human relations as in other fields. Nor are we proof against the desire to 
save our children from repeating some of our more flagrant errors. But 
what, as Colonel Urwick asks in a review of the book, published between 
the same covers, are we seeking? Good human relations, technicians or 
technologists? or good managers? Once again one wonders if a spell in 
a training department might not be used more frequently than it is to 
develop a manager. 

As unconcealed persuaders both books fail. As guides to the tricks (and 
tricksters) of the trade, Mr. Hacon’s is the more useful. Leadership and 
Organisation consists of a number of articles many of which must have 
been easier to read between their original soft cover. In no form would 
it compare in clarity or appeal with Colonel Urwick’s thirteen pages at the 
end. 

But most of all, something important has been left out. This reviewer 
cannot define it, except perhaps by reference to some Socratic dialogue. Here, 
perhaps, lies a clue. It is the spoken word, the tone of voice, the context, 
the social climate of speaker and learner that is missing. His own writings 
and the descriptions by others rarely communicate the magic of a good 
teacher; and his pupils can do no better, except unconsciously and in- 
directly by their obvious delight in acquiring knowledge. Perhaps good 
manggs are often of the same sort. Certainly their abilities are best caught 
by con<.ct with them, as if good management were a contagious disease. You 
will not necessarily be inoculated against the disease by reading these books. 


The Schweppes Group. ANTHONY BARNES 
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The City by Max Weber. Pp. 242. London: William Heinemann 
Ltd., 1960. 21s. 


Max Weber: An Intellectual Portrait by Reinhard Bendix. Pp. 480. 
London: William Heinemann Ltd., 1960. 30s. 


Religion and Economic Action by Kurt Samuelsson. Pp. xii + 157. 
London: William Heinemann Ltd., 1961. 21s. 


It is a matter of no surprise these days that three books by or about, Max 
Weber should come simultaneously to a reviewer’s hand. For it is now diffi- 
cult to overstate the indebtedness of several generations of students to Weber; 
it is almost of the same order as, though of a kind different to, their 
indebtedness to Marx and Keynes. 

No one concerned with the problems of political forms and behaviour, 
economic organisation and development, social structure aad social develop- 
ment, bureaucracy and religion can ignore Weber’s writings except at the 
risk of appearing redundant or unwittingly derivative. And in one field at 
least—the sociology of knowledge—his followers can reasonably look back 
to him as a pioneer. 

Even so, one still cannot claim that we are all Weberians in the same 
sense that one can say that we are all, paradoxically, both Marxians and 
Keynesians. Marx and Keynes synthesised their original insights into 
general theories, at which point their disciples and critics begin to divide. 
Weber’s theories, however, were mostly those of the middle range, and were 
scattered throughout his diverse writings. And it is mainly for a method- 
ology and a set of concepts that we are indebted to him. His writings 
themselves retnained, until recently, untranslated. Only since 1947, and then 
in a flood, has the main part of his essays become widely available. 

Heinemann’s editions of Weber’s The City republishes in Great Britain 
the translaton by Don Martindale and Gertrud Neuwirth (with ‘prefatory 
remarks’ by Martindale) which Glencoe Free Press first published in 1958. 
Its value extends beyond the limited interest of the sociology of the city, a 
field in which Weber broke clear of the institutional approach which had 
dominatéd the writings of American and most European scholars and 
sketched in outline a theory of urban communities, compounded of social 
actions, social relations and social institutions. Beyond this, however, The 
City is an essential, though unincorporated, part of two of Weber’s more 
substantial contributions—his theory of capitalist development and _ his 
analysis of democratic institutions. It provides both part of the explanation 
in, and an illustration of, Weber’s theory of the relationship between the 
Protestant ethic and the growth of capitalism. And it is a microcosm of 
his analysis of Western democracy. 

It is this disparate character of Weber’s theories which is the main 
justification for Reinhard Bendix’s Max Weber: An Intellectual Portrait. 
Using both the original German sources and the recent somewhat frag- 
mentary, English translations, Bendix has pulled Weber’s dispersed writings 
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together into a systematic presentation, bringing order and considerable 
theoretical meaning to a collection of esays and monographs which were 
originally related mainly by the erratic combustions of Weber’s own in- 
tellectual enthusiasms and the idiosyncracies of his (? manic depressive) 
personality. The result is three substantial and admirably clear consolidations 
of Weberian theory: Part 1—German Society and the Protestant ethic; 
Part II—Society, Religion and Secular Ethic: A Comparative Study of 
Civilisations; Part III—Domination, Organisation and Legitimacy: Max 
Weber’s Political Sociology. 

While other reviewers have questioned the appropriateness of Bendix’s 
sub-title, the phrase ‘Intellectual Portrait’ seems to me to summarise aptly 
the quality of his book. Bendix has paraphrased and edited Weber with skill 
and sympathy, distinguishing with consistent integrity his own comments 
from his condensation and interpretation of the original. What emerges is 
the epitome of Weber’s considerable and diverse contribution; a study which 
falls sensibly and safely between the monotony of straight representation 
and the flippancy of caricature. 

Certainly, like all portraits, it is a partial and selective representation. 
For instance, Bendix has included less of Weber’s methodological writings 
than one might have wished for, even for an understanding of his basic 
theories of society. Weber’s essays on “The Meaning of “Ethical Neutrality” 
in Sociology and Economics’ and on ‘ “Objectivity” in Social Science and 
Social Policy’ (c.f. Max Weber on the Methodology of the Social Sciences, 
Translated and Edited by Edward A, Shils and Henry A. French, The 
Free Press of Glencoe, Illinios, 1949) might reasonably be thought to be as 
essential to an understanding of Weber’s political sociology as they are to an 
appreciation of his methodology. 

A brief notice is not the occasion for an assessment of Weber’s contribution 
to economic, political and sociological thought. One might usefully note, 
however, that in a period when there is a growing demand for a more 
synoptic approach to the social sciences, Weber’s writings, as well as his 
own career, provide a hopeful and promising model. He contrived to span 
a variety of academic disciplines—law, economics, philosophy, history, 
political science and sociology—without debasing any, and still to remain 
this side of metaphysics. And his writings are full of incompletely-worked 
veins which those mining for the same ore might profitably follow. For 
instance, the importance he attached, in his early work on German agrarian 
society, to the division of labour as a determinant in political and social 
change. 

Weber’s solecisms as an historian have been thoroughly displayed in the 
long controversy over the relationship between the religious ethic and the 
development of capitalism in Western Europe and America, which his own 
The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism began. Dr. Kurt Samuels- 
son’s Religion and Economic Action is a late contribution to this controversy. 
It aims to deny not only Weber but also a good many of his more sophis- 
ticated critics. Samuelsson (whose over-siraplification of Weber is made all 
the more clear by a reading of the relevant section of Bendix) impeaches 
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Weber not only for his historica’ inaccuracies (most of which have already 
been acknowledged by Weber’s followers without, I think, fatal damage) 
but also for his conceptual ‘fogginess’-—a charge sot sustainable if one 
reads The Protestant Ethic in the context of Weber’s other works on 
economic and social change. 

Samuelsson rejects, if I understand him correctly, any connection between 
the religious ethic and social organisation and behaviour. His attack is 
thus directed not only against Weber’s theory (or at least his over-simplifi- 
cation of it) but also against the whole methodology of sociology, which he 
misapprehends as the simple-minded search for single factor correlations. 
Moreover, in denying Weber he manages to level all Christian religions to 
to the acceptance of one fundamental—the ‘renunciation of the world and 
the quest for a secure place in the kingdom of heaven’. This is a proposition 
which properly should be left to the theologians to refute or affirm, though 
there one may hope in vain for a consensus. 


University of Melbourne. CREIGHTON L. BuRNS. 


Floating Voters and the Floating Vote by H. Daudt. Pp. 171. 
Leiden: H. E. Stenfert Kroese, 10-(Dutch Guilders). 


Mockery is the occupational hazard of all those who study electoral 
statistics. In this book, Dr. Daudt attempts to turn their own tables on the 
psephologists by a rigorous re-appraisal of the figures which they them- 
selves cite. The object, in which he partly succeeds, is to refute some of 
the conclusions drawn by American observers of voting behaviour. 

The book belies its title. As the sub-title indicates, it is a critical analysis 
of American and English election studies, by far the greater part of the 
book being devoted to American surveys. The author is only peripherally 
concerned with the floating voters. 

Much of what Dr. Daudt says is a useful corrective to loose and exag- 
gerated statements about the voting behaviour of various social groupings. 
On the basis of relatively modest differences jin party preferences, the negro, 
or the labour, or the Catholic vote, as the case may be, is credited with a 
political direction and cohesion that it does not possess. Such differences as 
are found are immediately narrowed when the percentages are calculated 
upon the basis of the total number of enfranchised citizens, instead of 
upon the total of the two-party vote. Negroes, for instance, are often des- 
cribed as a Democratic group, though as Dr. Daudt demonstrates, the 
figures themselves show that in the elections which were studied, they 
in fact attached themselves to neither party—a majority did not vote at 
all. ne 

Points of this kind are well worth making; but do they have to be made 
at such length and with such repetition? Dr. Daudt swings his axe with 
gusto; he removes the fly indeed, but splits both hairs and skull in doing 
so, With remorseless pedantry, he makes his case by re-calculating detailed 
percentages for a large selection of tables taken from various American 
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surveys. Nor is this solitary example of pedagogic thoroughness. He 
distinguishes between the ‘floating voters’, the gross number of electors 
voting different'v from the previous election, and the ‘floating vote’, the net 
change in tie strength of the parties. This is hardly an esoteric distinction; 
a couple of illustrations and a paragraph of exposition would surely suffice, 
but Dr. Daudt devotes seven pages and six tables in order to expound this 
point. Often his judgements are moderate; but sometimes his enthusiasm 
overcomes him as when he refers to ‘the not entirely random distribution 
of the characteristics over the voters-—a strange way of describing the 
undoubted differences in party support that are found amongst the various 
social, religious and ethnic groupings. 

Nevertheless, for all its irritating defects, this book offers a salutary 
criticism of American election studies. American psephologists have some- 
times couched their conclusions in an extravagant terminology and have 
often failed to make clear the various qualifications which are implicit in 
their own statistics. The best part of the book lies in the author’s discussion 
of the distinction between ‘groupings’ and ‘groups’. Categories of individuals 
sharing a common characteristic—such as income, occupation or racial 
origins—do not necessarily constitute a ‘group’. Many of the American 
studies overlook this difference, and fail to consider how the various groups 
transmit a particular political preference to their members. Dr. Daudt’s 
discussion of this problem is stimulating and perceptive. It is a pity he 
has allowed an almost compulsive pre-occupation with minor distinctions 
to mar an interesting and challenging argument. 


University College of North Staffordshire. HvuGH BERRINGTON. 


Studies in Human Ecology edited by George A. Theodorson. Pp. xiii 
+ 626. Evanston Ill: Row Peterson & Co., 1961. $8.50. 


Urban Redevelopment and Social Change by Charles Vereker and 
Others. Pp. ix + 150. Liverpool University Press, 1961. 2§s. 


The Preindustrial City by Gideon Sjoberg. Pp. xii + 353. Glencoe 
Ill: The Free Press, 1960. $6.75. 


Human ecology as a distinctive academic discipline is about forty years 
old in the United States, where its progress has been marked by some- 
what divergent contributions from sociologists and human geographers. 
In this country it can hardly be said to exist, although in recent years a 
small number of isolated, but valuable, studies have been made. This 
neglect of an entire field of study is reflected in Professor Theodorson’s 
reader—the first of its kind: of the sixty seven papers only five are by 
British authors. Studies in Human Ecology must therefore be welcomed 
for the excellently balanced conspectus it gives us: it is, moreover, well 
produced, admirably organised, and very good value for money. As a basic 
text it can hardly be bettered. 
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The only paper in the reader by British Sociologists comes from members 
of the Department of Social Science, Liverpool University, one of whom, 
Elizabeth Gittus, is co-author of Urban Redevelopment and Social Change. 
It is no surprise, therefore, to find this study is the first report of researchers 
into ‘the general topic of the interconnectedness of habitat and behaviour 
and of the creative relationship between personality and the social environ- 
ment.’ (p. 3). Its aim, excellently realised is to provide an introduction .o 
more specialised investigations of the Crown Street district of Central 
Liverpool. Chapters on historical growth, social background, property etc. 
furnish a vivid and detailed picture of urban blight. In addition, three 
notable contributions to the study of urban life may be mentioned briefly; 
the first, the skilful and lucid analysis of residential mobility; secondly, the 
carefully documented finding that physical blight rather than social decay 
produces mobility of population; thirdly, the timely discussion of the 
conflict of views between sociologists, economists and town planners and 
the commonsense suggestions for the resolution of this conflict. 

Urban Redevelopment and Social Change is a down-to-earth, yet forward- 
looking study, squarely in the best traditions of British empirical sociology. 
The Preindustrial City is an equally good example of a different approach— 
the wide ranging general view which seeks to ‘describe and analyse the 
structure of the city, both in historical societies and in surviving literate 
non-industrial orders, before its transformation through industrialisation’ 
( p. 4.) Professor Sjoberg’s aim is to provide a corrective to what he con- 
siders to be the over-narrow ‘myopic’ position of American Urban Socio- 
logists. His central hypothesis is that all preindustrial cities resemble one 
another closely in structure or form and differ markedly from modern 
industrial-urban centres, and to support his argument he uses examples 
as varied as Tashilhumpo, Andkhui, Uaxactum and 15th century Chester. 

The result is a treasure house of curious and recondite information;— 
in modern Hyderabad ‘Public latrines are few and far between .. .’; ‘A 
Korean girl from Seoul informed me that her mother carefully sets out 
the father’s clothes so that when he dresses in the morning all the necessary 
items are in readiness for him.’, etc. As to the development of his theme, 
Professor Sjoberg is guilty of the very sins he attributes to American Urban 
Sociologists at large. He writes very much as if Europe was still in the 
preindustrial era. For example, his description of the specific land use 
patterns of ‘the preindustrial city, with the pre-eminence of the “ central” area 
over the periphery’ can be applied with almost as much facility to modern 
London or Paris as to Ur or ancient Pekin. Moreover this argument is 
obscured by the use of certain crucial terms, for example ‘the extended 
family’, in ways which are capricious and will certainly be unfamiliar to 
most British social scientists. 

The Preindustrial City is an irritating, naive, untidy book and it is very 
expensive; nevertheless it is a courageous attempt to tackle a difficult subject 
and it provokes speculation on a great many important aspects of urban 
life. It is worth reading. 

University College of North Staffordshire, W. M. WILuiaMs. 
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Community as a Doctor: New perspectives on a Therapeutic Com- 
munity, by Robert N. Rapoport. Pp. x + 325. London: Tavistock 
Publications, 1961. 42s. 


An Approach to Community Mental Health: by Gerald Caplan. 
Pp. x + 255. London: Tavistock Publications, 1961. 2§s. 


These two books deal with different subjects. In the first Dr. Rapoport 
and his associates present the results of a four year investigation into the 
work of the Belmont Hospital Social Rehabilitation Unit (now the Henderson 
Hospital), while in the second Dr. Caplan examines the possibilities for 
community mental health practice, particularly in the field of prevention. 

The Henderson Hospital is a model therapeutic community, in that i: 
has evolved into a unit specifically orientated toward treatment and rehab- 
ilitation of the psychiatric patient by emphasising social influences on the 
individual’s behaviour by group psychotherapy. The unit has undoubtedly 
been a pioneering, indeed experimental one, and at this stage psychiatrists, 
social workers and anyone concerned in clinical psychiatric practice are 
asking: what are the results of this method, how does it work, and why? 
Dr. Rapoport’s admirably clear book tries to answer these questions and 
in so doing, not only raises others but concludes with an admirable set of 
thirty postulates which could be used as a guide to the development of 
a therapeutic community. 

The main content of the book consists of a close scrutiny of the methods 
and results of the Unit, through which passed up to 300 patients in any year 
of the survey. The majority of these patients have disorders of personality 
which render them socially impotent by reason of such characteristics as 
inadequacy, aggressive behaviour, delinquency or sexual perversion. What- 
ever label may be hung upon such individuals may be a question for 
argument; no one will question the difficulties of helping them towards 
change. The author shows that the most important single determinant of 
improvement within the Unit is duration of treatment. While improvement 
in the Unit increases with length of stay, however, one year later those 
who had been treated for six morths showed no better adjustment than 
those treated for two weeks, It is here that Dr. Rapoport makes his basic 
criticism of the Unit’s work, by saying that in an attempt to make hospital 
like an ordinary community outside, the staff have in fact developed a 
specialised community programme geared=to their ideas of the treatment 
needs of the individuals with socially disruptive personality disorders. This 
in the author’s view, is where a lack of distinction between treatment and 
rehabilitation can cause confusion; if no such distinction is made, there may 
be clashes between the two aims. The patients are better in the Unit setting, 
but may be as handicapped as ever before in the world outside. There is 
also an interesting chapter on the system of social réles in which is 
described the ways in which traditional barriers between patients and staff 
are broken, thus encouraging freedom of communication and adoption of 
Unit ideology by all. There is, it scems great variability in the ways in 
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which staff members handle their altered réles in a society where the usual 
hierarchial structure is abolished, and there are telling verbatim samples of 
staff comments on themselves and others. 

The first author describes a community structured to meet the needs 
of the patient. Dr, Caplan, on the other hand, deals with a subject of equal 
topicality, namely the indvidual in the community outside and the possible 
prevention of mental illness in the community. The approach to prevention 
is along psycho-dynamic lines. The first five chapters cover such topics as 
personality development, the psychology of pregnancy, and the develop- 
ment of mother-child relationships. These sections are set down simply 
and plainly and are based on lectures given to members of the nursing 
profession in the United States. The clarity of exposition in this part of 
the book no doubt partially absolves the author from the criticism of being 
speculative rather than factual and for relying almost entirely on psycho- 
analytic sources. However, there is throughout the work a rich vein of 
common sense, which is in itself an adequate defence against what might 
be described as parochial criticism. The author comments, for example, 
on the way in which social workers have tended to stray from social case- 
work to the intra-personal aspects of psychotherapy, and says, ‘I hope I 
will not be considered presumptuous if I say that in developing this partner- 
ship (i.e. with the psychiatrist), they (social workers) have been intellectually 
seduced by psychiatry and its philosophy of the moment.’ In case angry 
social workers should now be reaching for their pens, it must be pointed out 
that Dr. Caplan then shows how social workers can make use of their 
customary knowledge of social factors in a new way, nourished by their 
increased awareness of dynamic factors. It is to be hoped that this chapter 
will become obligatory reading for psychiatric social workers in training. 
The final chapter summarises the principles which should govern the con- 
struction of a scheme of comprehensive community psychiatry and is, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, the most valuable in the book, providing excellent 
guidance for anyone concerned in community mental health services. 

Dr. Caplan presents a systematic approach to prevention of mental dis- 
order, The rationale of his method is that such disorder may be prevented 
by a policy of direct intervention in the community to reduce influences 
which ate presumed tof avour incidence of mental illness. He suggests 
that, in particular, early psychotherapeutic intervention in stressful situations 
may avert illness. This is a challenging suggestion and has yet to be proved 
or disproved, and will certainly be eyed with suspicion by those who would 
limit the areas covered by psychiatrists and allied workers to the diagnosis 
and treatment of clearly defined syndromes. It also places greater burdens 
on the psychiatrist, who is already in some quarters considered to be a 
potential final arbiter of human happiness. If the results of psychiatric care 
were appreciably better than they are at the present, there might be more 
justification for this attitude. 


The Maudsley Hospital, London. H. P. Wiuis. 
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Delinquency and Opportunity by Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. 
Ohlin. Pp. vii-xl + 220. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1960. 
255. 

Attendance Centres by F. H. McClintock. Pp. v-xiv + 152. London: 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1961, 25s. 

Probation—The Second Chance by John St. John. Pp. 280. London: 
Vista Books, 1961, 2§s. 

Delinquency and Opportunity is a significant contribution to the under- 
standing of delinquent sub-cultures, primarily as found amongst American 
adolescent boys in lower class urban areas. The authors classify these sub- 
cultures into criminal, characterized by illegal ways of getting quick material 
gains; conflict, characterised by violence and gang warfare; and retreatist, 
characterized by drug addiction and illegal activities associated with procuring 
drugs. 

The study is concerned only with ‘those forms of delinquent activity 
which result from the performance of social réles specifically provided and 
supported by delinquent sub-cultures.’ The problem is to show how different 
classes of variables in combination produce these delinquent sub-cultures. 
Pressures to form such sub-cultures originate in marked disparities (espec- 
ially in times of prosperity) between culturally induced aspirations for 
improved status and the possibilities for lower class youth to achieve 
these by legitimate means. The resultant sense of unjust deprivation leads 
certain boys to gather together in groups which then undergo a process of 
alienation from established norms. Their delinquent activities result in 
further widening the gap between them and the law-abiding, thus inten- 
sifying the development of delinquent group norms. This process of inter- 
action between the delinquent and the law-enforcement authorities helps 
to create the confirmed delinquent by identifying him to himself and 
and others as delinquent and set apart. And because he increasingly accepts 
the norms of the delinquent sub-culture he is defended against feelings of 
guilt or shame. In this analysis the authors do not deal with the initial 
problem of why any given boy becomes or does not become a member 
of a delinquent sub-culture. 

The theory of differential opportunity structures which the authors go 
on to develop unites the theory of anomie—differentials in access to legitimate 
means—with the Chicago tradition, which implicitly accepts the concept 
of differentials in the social structure in access to types of illegal adaptation. 
Individuals are situated at various points on each of these two opportunity 
structures, Their response, according to the authors, depends on the degree 
to which particular legitimate or illegitimate means of adaptation to cultural 
norms are available. The crimina’ sub-culture requires for its persistence 
a stable and complex adult criminal structure in well integrated slum com- 
munities. The conflict sub-culture, in which aggression is channelled into 
gang warfare, develops where social conrols and integration are weak. These 
gangs tend not to persist into adult life. The retreatist sub-culture on the 
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other hand is probably composed of individuals who have failed to adjust to 
either the legitimate or the illegitimate opportunity systems: in its drug. 
addiction form it can only exist where there is access to sources of supply. 
Delinquent sub-cultures present the most difficult of all problems of 
delinquency control and prevention because it is almost futile to try to change 
the individual’s behaviour and also because adolescent groups tend to develop 
relations with well-organised adult criminal groups. If, as the authors rightly 
say, the pressures which produce these sub-cultures originate in social systems, 
then the aim should be to change the social setting rather than to concentrate 
on the individual subject to such pressures. 

Attendance Centres is an enquiry by the Cambridge Institute of 
Criminology into the development, regime and use of these centres, which 
were introduced by the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, together with an analysis 
of 1,449 boys ordered to attend the centres between 1950 and 1955. Of these 
boys, 11% appeared before the court again during the currency of the order 
and a further 27% within two years. On the basis of information available 
about the boys’ backgrounds, the authors attempt to predict success and 
failure rates by means of social and penal scores. The result shows that if 
magistrates only sent to the attendance centres boys with a normal home 
background and little experience of crime the success rate could exceed 75%. 
There is no proof for the casual connection which the authors assume 
between attendance at a centre and these various results. This enquiry sheds 
little light on whether, and under what circumstances, boys get better or 
worse or remain unaffected by a period at an attendance centre. 

Probation—The Second Chance is one of the best accounts of probation 
which have so far appeared in this country. The author is a journalist who 
has steeped himself in the literature and and in studying probation in action. 
The result is a serious and well-documented account of adult probation, with 
well-presented illustrative cases, organised within the general framework of 
environmental, interpersonal and internal conflict contributory causes of the 
delinquent act. The book does not claim in any sense to be a scientific 
study but its semi-popular chapter headings should not deter more serious 
readers: indeed it is safe to predict that it will be read with profit by social 
science students, magistrates and otics for a long time to come. It now 
remains for Mr. St. John to produc- good an account of probation for 
juveniles and of the matrimonial conciliation work of the courts. 

EILEEN YOUNGHUSBAND. 


The Fust Wage by Michael Fogarty. Pp. 309. London: Geoffey 
Chapman, 1961. 30s. 

Equitable Payment by Elliott Jaques. Pp. 336. London: Heinemann, 
1961. 35S. 
Professor Fogarty has given us a lively and interesting book. It is worth 

study for the breadth and insight of its allusions to contemporary writings 


and sources on pay, even apart from its vigorous argument. It is contro- 
versial in content, and deliberately so since he is anxious that we should 
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see things his way; but while, as with any controversial book, the reader 
will find much to dispute, the whole work is well-argued giving references 
both to those who agree and, to those who doubt. An appendix discusses 
the scholastic theory of the just wage in a way which shakes the dust from 
ancient manuscripts and gives them contemporary relevance. 

The burden of Professor Fogarty’s argument is that the rules of justice 
and equity which inform writings on the ‘just wage’ are still applicable to, 
and indeed implicitly accepted in, our contemporary society. He discusses 
various aspects of present employee conditions from differential payments 
to security of tenure and provision for old age and at each point tries to 
show the way to a positive public strategy which will lead the structure 
of payments into conformity with social justice. There is, however, a curious 
paradox in his approach. He seems to suggest that the just wage is a distil- 
lation of accepted tenets of sociai justice and that it is recognisable as such. 
If this is so, one would expect to see it in present wage patterns, If the just 
wage is not to be seen at all in present arrangements we can hardly arrive 
at any satisfactory estimate of its worth. If it is there at present we might 
feel that a strategy to reach it is hardly necessary. The way out of this 
dilemma is to go with Professor Fogarty in looking to the anomalies and 
limitations of the present payment structure: his strategy is in large measure 
an advocacy of strenuous attempts to eliminate the absurd and the res- 
trictive. But is is possible to advocate all this without basing it on the 
frame of reference of ‘the just wage’. 

There is another paradox which will certainly occur to economists. 
Professor Fogarty is at pains to criticise any slavish reliance on the market 
mechanism. But he appears to be rejecting only the short-run workings of 
the market, pointing out that, if used as a means of correcting the balance 
of activity of the labour force in a short period of time, this approach 
leads to many fluctuations in the payment structure without adequate re- 
adjustment of the labour force. But he is too good an economist to put 
forward proposals on wage and salary adjustment which run entirely 
counter to the market. Moreover when he comes to recommend his strategy 
for the long-period stability of the wage and salary structure he advocates 
measures which will free the market of anomalies of information and custom, 
and out-of-date restrictions on movement. Economists would call this a 
strategy aiming at the establishment of a long-run equilibrium wage pattern. 
In short the just wage begins to look much the same as the wage pattern 
which the economists would consider as likely to balance supply and demand 
in the market in the long run restricting the markets operation only in 
respect of socially acceptable minimum wage levels. The whole discussion 
could perhaps then be described as a preference for attending to long-run 
patterns without being misled by the short-run. 

This is an argument in favour of reconciliation of Professor Fogarty’s 
approach with that of the more usual economist’s approach; it is not an 
attempt to repudiate Professor Fogarty’s view. In some other respects, 
however, economists are likely to feel much less happy with this book. 
Professor Fogarty appears to take the view that unemployment of the one 
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or two per cent level to which the economy has tended in post-war years 
is not necessary, and that the figure could well come down to near zero. Many 
will feel this to be unduly optimistic and likely to presuppose either im- 
possibly rapid adjustment of the market or excessive rigidity. The section 
in which he deals with the issue of adequate pensions for old people will 
also cause many doubts, since it assumes that we can achieve very generous 
provision for everybody’s old age simply by presenting the bill to each 
individual in a form which he cannot avoid. Professor Fogarty makes this 
prospect look easier than it would be likely to be. He also has a c’.apter 
on ‘Provision for the Future’ which advocates compulsory saving and share- 
owning: again he seems to play up the advantages and minimise the 
difficulties. 

It is extremely difficult to review the book by Dr. Jaques along with that 
by Professor Fogarty. While Professor Fogarty’s work is notable for the 
breadth of its sources that by Dr. Jaques pays little attention to other 
literature. While Professor Fogarty gives us a broad humane approach, Dr. 
Jaques invites us to consider a narrow technique which he claims will auto- 
matically resolve the wage structure. This technique is explained in great 
detail but with little critical sense. An economist must feel in reading this 
book, as when faced with the writer’s earlier work on Measurement of Res- 
ponsibility, either that all his economic knowledge is superfluous to an under- 
standing on payment differentials, or that Dr. Jaques is just not prepared 
to compromise with, or even recognise, the established literature on his 
topic. 

In brief Dr. Jaques’ system seems to be based on one central idea—that 
work should be remunerated in relation to a ‘time span of discretion’, a 
phrase which might be translated as the extent of independent responsibility 
accorded to a worker measuring extent in terms of time only. This idea 
is elaborated at great length with suitable examples but it remains un- 
convincing—what of payment based on scarcity value, on training, on 
specialist knowledge employed in ai advisory capacity, and so on. The truth 
is probably that a useful guide worked out in one firm by one analyst is 
being given a quite unwarranted generality. 

Apart from the actual theme Dr. Jaques tells us quite a bit about social 
factors bearing on the payment contract. Some of this is illuminating but 
it is marred by a tendency to needless and obscured technicalities. Some of 
the diagrams in the book lvok more like surrealist paintings than aids to 
factual understanding. If treated with a large measure of disbelief this book 
can be a useful quarry of ideas but it does not sustain the author’s claims 
for it. 


University of Glasgow. D. J. ROBERTSON. 
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Trade Union Officers by H. A. Clegg, A. J. Killick, and Rex Adams. 
Pp xiii + 273, Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1961. 32s. 6d. 


Some extremely pessimistic predictions about the future leaders of trade 
unions have been made in the past few years, mainly by writers whose 
conclusions seem to be culled from guesstimates of the present situation 
rather than from any known body of evidence. The Economist (Feb. 21 
and 28, 1959), for example, implied in its article, “The Men Who Matter’, 
that unless trade unions drastically altered their methods of recruitment, 
they would be administered by ‘aen of little intelligence. It claimed that 
‘too few men have recently been seeking union office.’ Further, it anticipated 
that when the 1944 Education Act had taken its full effect and when the 
brighter child no longer entered the manual occupations, then ‘the next 
generation of union leaders will have to come through secondary modern 
schools and apprenticeship courses at a time when neither is geared to 
the needs of the really able child.’ 

So that future discussions may be based on evidence instead of a priori 
judgements, Clegg, Killick and Adams collected statistics from answers 
to questionnaires to discover the facts about union officers, branch sec- 
retaries and shop stewards. Their findings indicate that the problem of 
recruiting capable full-time leaders has been exaggerated. The educational 
level of full-time officials is steadily rising; the percentage of those who left 
school after fourteen and who attended grammar or technical schools is 
far higher among young officers than among older ones; and nearly all 
full-time officers have had some sort of further education since leaving 
school, Although officers work long hours, an average of 57.2 hours a 
week, there are wide variations between individuals; and contrary to pop- 
ular belief, their long hours of work do not cause them major domestic 
problems. Their salaries have risen less than average earnings and wage 
rates since 1938, but they have probably kept pace with other salaries. 
In any case, low salaries and long hours of work have not seriously impared 
the unions’ ability to recruit officers; on the contrary, the selection schemes 
of certain unions show that ‘the numbers of qualified candidates for full- 
time office considerably exceed the posts available.’ 

On the other hand, the problem of replacing part-time branch secretaries 
is far more serious than for full-time officers. This difficulty does not arise 
because the post is a semi-voluntary one; it is also easier to recruit shop 
stewards than secretaries. Rather this difficulty arises from the frustrations 
of the job: the ability to recruit secretaries varies inversely with the 
amount of time they must devote to union business and with the weight 
of office work; and it varies directly with the stability of union member- 
ship in the branch. As a means of reducing this difficulty, the authors offer 
a number of suggestions, not the least of which is the reduction of the 
secretaries’ burden through the appointment of financial secretaries to share 
their work and through the rationalisation of the branches’ book-keeping 
systems. 

The authors are exceedingly cautious about the few generalisations they 
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make in this down-to-earth fact-finding study. Hence, no grand theories 
can be found in this book. Nevertheless, Clegg, Killick and Adams have 
performed a very useful service merely by providing us with a large number 
of facts. It is only from the information gathered by those who are engaged 
in original field work that we can ever hope to develop a meaningful theory 
of trade unions and industrial relations in the future. 


Birmingham, C.A.T. SHIRLEY W. LERNER. 


The Nature and Types of Sociological Theory by Don Martindale. 
Pp. xiv + §58. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1961. 


35S. 

The author of this book has set himself a most ambitious task, indeed, 
a task so ambitious that it is physically impossible for any one man to carry 
it Out. to give a systematic survey of the whole history of social thought. 
The very size of the enterprize must command our respect. And as we 
dip int» the volume here and there, we find many parts full of sound and 
enligntening information. The chapters on Simmel and Vierkandt, for 
example, give an excellent picture of these thinkers in a very few pages, 
a difficult job very well done. 

However, as Professor Martindale could not possibly read all the books 
with which he is concerned, he is dependent, to a very large extent, on 
other people’s preliminary studies, and where such do not exist or are 
inadequate, his own book makes disappointing reading. A test case is 
Friedrich Nietzsche. For all his importance, he has never been properly 
studied from the point of view of the development of sociological theory, 
and the work under review does nothing to close the gap. His first book, 
Die Geburt der Tragédie aus dem Geiste der Musik (1872), is filled, so 
far as the underlying concept of society is concerned, with biological con- 
ceptions and convictions; his last, Der Wille zur Macht, left unfinished at 
the philosopher’s death (in 1900), shows a complete re-orientation and 
mirrors mechanistic tendencies, thus preparing the way for the Nietzschean 
and mechanist Pareto. Nothing of this comes to the surface in Professor 
,Martindale’s book. Clearly, he has transcribed the unsatisfactory literature 
already in existence and shares its regrettable shortcomings. 

More disturbing still is the curious unbalance which the work exhibits. 
We get two pages on Lotze who would hardly be given more even in a 
comparable history of philosophy and does not need to be included at all 
in a history of sociological theory. Vico, on the other hand, the greatest 
genius of the eighteenth century and inspiring pioneer of much that is 
most vital in modern sociology, is mentioned only once, and the five lines 
devoted to him are practically useless. Nor does Rousseau fare much better. 
He is mentioned twice, quite incidentally, and the first reference is under 
the heading ‘Eighteenth Century Rationalism’. There can be few educated 
people who do not know, without being experts, that Rousseau ushers 
in the European revolt against rationalism, that pre-romanticism which 
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banned rationalistic speculation for a whole generation. In this book, this 
aspect is not satisfactorily handled to say the least. 

Another important touchstone for a compilation of this kind is the 
grouping of the thinkers of the past which the author adopts. Professor 
Martindale distinguishes five traditions which he calls positivistic organicism 
conflict theory, the formal school, social behaviourism, and sociological 
functionalism. The articulation of the material, so rich and so complex as 
it is, is bound to be excruciatingly difficult, and it would show great lack 
of understanding and humility on the reviewer’s part were he to indulge 
in carping criticism here. But it is impossible not to express some mis- 
givings. The term ‘behaviourism’, for instance, stands traditionally for a 
theory which would reduce all human conduct (including thinking) to the 
action-and-reaction pattern and play down the réle of the mind, nay try 
to exclude it altogether from the picture. Yet Max Weber is considered 
in this chapter! Again, formalism is, and must be, a term of definite 
import, a treatment of reality in a quasi-geometrical manner to the ex- 
clusion of historical (‘material’) detail. But the chapter headed ‘formalism’ 
discusses Max Scheler whose main endeavor was to replace the Kantian 
formal ethics by a non-formal system—a materiale Wertethik, as he himself 
formulated it in the title of his most important book. Nor is it only the 
placement of individual thinkers which must give us pause. If we are to 
speak of ‘conflict theories’ as a major category, we must surely distinguish 
those which lay the emphasis on the conflict between man and man, and 
those which lay the emphasis on the conflict between group and group, 
the latter theories containing a good deal of ‘positivistic organism’. But 
M->-tindale’s conceptualisation remains very vague. Still, when a man bravely 
breaks a path through the jungle, he ought to be praised, not blamed, even 
if the direction which he has chosen is not the best that he might have 
followed. 


University of Manchester. WERNER STARK. 


Family Needs and the Social Services. Pp. xii + 233. London: 
PEP, 1961. 30s. 


In a Welfare State we are all clients of the social services even if some 
are ‘more clients’ than others. No PEP study was needed to establish this 
obvious fact, but this careful analysis of the use made of the social services 
by a representative sample of 734 households with children under 16 in the 
Greater London area (checked against a smaller sample of 170 households 
in Northampton) tells us more precisely who the ‘some’ are. 

Eighty-six per cent of the sample had used between eight and fourteen 
of the twenty-two different services; few families had used either very many 
or very few services. The number of services used depended rather more 
on the number of dependent children than on social class, varying from 
an average number of 9.10 services where there was one child to an average 
of 14.27 where there were four or more. Whereas the variation by social 
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class ranged from an average of 8.82 services used by families of the man- 
agerial and professional group to 11.19 by those of the unskilled operative. 

From this factual analysis of the number and kind of services used, we 
pass on to what the consumers thought about them: did they find them 
‘a real help’, or were they inadequate or defective in some way? The over- 
whelming impression gained is that the generally enthusiastic attitude of 
mothers (and it is primarily their opinion which is covered by this enquiry) 
towards the social services is governed by their enthusiasm for the health 
service. Ninety-nine per cent of them had used it and eighty-two per cent 
regarded it as the service which had helped their family most. 

Substantial proportions of the sample, however, said that other 
services had been ‘a real help’: education (54%), family allowances (47%) 
and national insurance (43 °%). Proportions are not very different from the 
proportions who had actually used these main groups of services, except 
that the national insurance and national assistance services were 
less frequently appreciated than used, This is largely because other 
sources of income (particularly wages paid during periods of sickness), 
which prevent the drastic drop in income to the guaranteed national 
minimum of insurance and assistance, were more readily appreciated. 
However most of the interest of this part of the analysis lies in 
the breakdown of the mother’s opinions, whether appreciative or critical, 
in relation to the particular service. The health service group, for in- 
stance, is broken down into twelve different services, ranging from the 
doctor used by ninety nine per cent to the Home Help by seven per 
cent; the education group into ten, from the Special School used by two 
per cent to the Infant School used by seventy per cent. To some extent in 
the health, but more particularly in the education services, the more crit- 
ical attitude of the new consumers of the social services, the middle classes, 
can be seen as a valuable pace-setter. 

Finally, in the light of further questions put about people’s current 
worries (these were health, housing, and money in that order), we are 
presented with the worm’s eye view of the extent to which the social services 
are meeting felt needs. The housing services were regarded a: much the 
most inadequate in this respect. But here again the interest of the section 
lies in the detailed analysis. 

In attempting this systematic study of what the consumer thinks of 
the Social Services, PEP have broken new ground. Admittedly, the cou- 
sumers studied—families with dependent children represent only about 
forty per cent of all households and exclude that other important group 
ef consumers, the old people. Moreover, like all consumer research 
it has inherent limitations (carefully underlined by the authors), and is 
no substitute for attempts to measure objectively administrative efficiency 
or the quality of professional services. But used intelligently it gives a new 
perspective and is a healthy corrective to these other approaches. While 
a useful addition to the armoury of the social planners, its findings should 
not go unremarked by the politicians. 

B. N. RODGERS. 
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Ageing in Western Societies—A Comparative Survey edited by 
Ernest W. Burgess. Pp. xvi + 492. London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. 60s. 


This book has been produced by the Inter-University Training Institute 
in Social Gerontology based at the University of Michigan and directed 
by Wilma Donahue. It is a survey of the problems of an ageing population 
as found in some dozen European countries, with their varying political and 
cultural backgrounds, and the ways in which these problems are being met. 
In part one, the major division of the book, eleven sections are concerned 
with such factors as population structure, housing, employment, physical 
and mental health, and family structure. In part two, fourteen case studies 
of special schemes have been selected to pin point certain aspects in more 
detail, and here the small world of the elderly and those who try to help them 
springs vividly before the reader. The third part gives selected statistical 
tables from all the European countries, save the smallest, and also data from 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand and the United States, as well as Brazil, 
Mexico, Egypt and India. The sources are reliable and comparisons are most 
interesting. Full bibliographies are given and the index for such a detailed 
book is adequate. In spite of the variety of authors, their subjects are well 
defined and there is little overlap. 

Methods of survey vary so in this field that valid comparisions are not 
easy to draw, but the authors have on the whole avoided any dogmatic 
statements and have let the available material speak for itself. 

It shows that a reference book can be informative and yet human, ac- 
curate and readable, and stimulates the reader to work out further lines of 
investigation for himself. The satisfactory integration of the elderly into 
our society is becoming such a pressing need, (in 1850, 4.3% of the men 
were 65 years old or over, in 1900 7.2% and in 1950, 9.3%, and this trend 
continues upwards) that in any plans for the future whether in employment, 
state insurance, sickness provision or housing, a full knowledge of methods 
used in other countries becomes imperative. 

This is the most concrete and valuable of this series of books, and should 
serve well for ‘instructional and reference material’. 

CELIA WESTROPP. 


Bureaucracy in Russia, France—and Britain? The Ruling Servants 
by E. Strauss. Pp. 308. London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
1961. 30s. 

This book is in two parts. The first a series of general chapters on large 
scale organisations, the growth of bureaucracies, their evils and inefficiences, 
and remedies for these. The second part three chapters on Russia, France 
and Great Britain. The early chapters of the first part lead the reader to 


assume that Mr. Strauss is going to deal with bureaucracy in all large scale 
organisations, economic, political and social. In fact Mr. Strauss concentrates 
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very heavily on politics, and the three chapters on Russia, France and 
Britain deal almost exclusively with Government and political parties. 

It is difficult to explain Mr. Strauss’ main theme, since he deals with 
such a wide range of aspects of the subject, and is often sweeping and 
dogmatic in his assertions. There is an attempt at an early stage to build 
up an analytical framework in terms of ‘primary social forces’, and the 
‘purposes’ of organizations, and although these terms crop up fairly 
frequently throughout the book, I find it difficult to follow the way in which 
Mr. Strauss is using them, nor do I feel they help at all in his narrative. 

The primary issue that Mr. Strauss raises, as is implied in the title of 
the book, is what determines whether the officials in Government or in 
political parties mainly carry out instructions made by policy makers or 
whether the officials become so powerful as in practice to determine policy 
themselves? In the first section of the book the argument runs mainly in 
terms of the increased extent and complexity of Government, and the 
inevitable delegation of authority to officials. But the power of bureaucracy 
in Russia and France, where we are taken back a long way into history, 
seems to have been extensive even when Government was ‘narrow and 
simple’. Here the most important factor seems to have been a high degree 
of centralisation of power, and an attempt by the monarch or dictator to 
control affairs through a host of officials. But the question of who controlled 
whom is only clearly discussed in the Chapter on Great Britain where the 
issue is raised quite specifically. Here Mr. Strauss admits that it is difficult 
on the basis of published evidence to say clearly whether major decisions 
of policy have been determined mainly by Ministers or by the advice given 
to them by civil servants. Although he admits this difficulty, he brushes it 
aside by implication in arguing that future historians may find that one of 
main reasons for the wide gap between the aims and achievements of the 
post-war Labour Governments was the power and conservatism of the civil 
service. But at least in the chapter on Britain the issue is discussed in terms 
of specific policy decisions and their execution, whereas this receives scant 
attention in the chapters on Russia and France. Similarly there is some 
discussion on the recruitment and the organisation of the civil service in 
Britain, but little about this in France and Russia. 

Mr. ‘Strauss argues that notwithstanding the increased power of the 
British civil service, ‘there is little reason to claim that it is on the way 
towards becoming a ruling bureaucracy in the Russian, or even in the less 
alien French sense.’ The reason he says is ‘that bureaucratic rule can only 
arise on the basis of a permanent near-balance of opposing social forces, 
which in Great Britain has not been reached or even approached.’ I find 
this, like many other statements in this book, quite baffling. This to me is 
not only a very peculiar statement to make about Great Britain, but even 
more peculiar by implication about Russia. What are the opposing social 
forces in Russia which are in permanent near-balance? 


London School of Economics. E, DEvVoNs. 
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Metropolis 1958 by Raymond Vernon. Pp. xiii + 252. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Havard University Press (London: Oxford University 
Press), 1960. 40s. 


Raymond Vernon is the director of the New York Metropolitan Region 
Study, a research project set up to analyse some of the factors underlying 
metropolitan expansion, and to attempt a projection of the economic and 
demographic pattern of New York into the near future. Seven books have 
already been published on specialised aspects of this work; on the structure 
of the city and the region, its industries, its people, its economic structure, 
financial structure and transport, and another is in preparation on its 
government. Mr. Vernon has performed an invaluable service in summing 
up much of this specialised material and synthesising it, giving a broad 
picture of New York’s economic and social structure whose seeming sim- 
plicity hides a considerable depth of scholarship and research. 

In the first part the origins of the region are deftly revealed, together 
with its relationship with trends in the United States as a whole. Chapters 
3 to 8 are an analysis of the economic bases of the city in terms of industry, 
labour and freight, external economic links, employment and transport. 
Chapter 9 deals with changes in population and in neighbourhood structure; 
the latter through five postulated stages—evolution from undeveloped 
land into residential, a heightening of densities, downgrading and convers- 
ion, thinning out from the now decayed areas, and, lastly, renewal. The 
tenth chapter emphasises the financial strain which constant changes and 
new needs impose on local government in such an evolving metropolis. 

Differences within the region are discussed in terms of three zones, a 
Core—the four New York boroughs plus Hudson Co. New Jersey—an 
Inner Ring of seven counties, all but one contiguous with the Core, and an 
Outer Ring of ten counties. Such a division, and its dependence on admin- 
istrative boundries already in existence and having little relevance to metro- 
politan change, has its advantages and disadvantages. Local government 
units are convenient in this kind of work because data are processed for 
such units, but even in a comprehensive survey of this kind their inadequacies 
are obvious; indeed the author himself stresses the risks of using such a 
coarse grain of statistical units although it is very much more detailed than 
anything attempted before. 

The work ends with a projection of conditions as they might be in 1965, 
1975, and 1985. Its close ties with the future of the entire United States 
is shown in the way the problem is framed—What part will the region play 
in the projected economy ofthe nation as a whole? Specifically the author 
is called upon to suggest what economic activities the New York region 
will provide in 25 years time, and where the people will come from to 
fill the jobs provided. It is stressed that the model projected is a rational 
one, for statistical forecasting allows no room for sudden and unpredictable 
changes such as war, trade depression, radical policy changes, and so on. 
Even so, the researchers have not hesitated to ‘bend’ their results to meet 
foreseeable changes (such as the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway) 
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which past data cannot take into account. The author is to be congratulated 
on his modesty and caution in introducing these forecasts, for he is so con- 
scious of the relative inadequacy of his tools and the number of imponder 
ables that he calls his results a ‘careful guess’-—but ‘better than none’. No 
great changes in the broad structure are foreseen, but an increase in trends 
already apparent. Jobs will continue to increase in the Core, population will 
continue to increase on the periphery; and the journey to work will retain 
its grip on the region. But the conclusion includes this interesting obser- 
vation; that these trends when looked at subjectively by the people who live 
in the region are a measure of increasing wealth and stability. Only to 
small minorities, such as slum dwellers, do these processes reveal problems 
of the kind which the planners’ objective studies try to solve. 

This is a very valuable book. The kind of project which it summarises 
is a reminder of how flimsey the bases are on which we try to plan the 
future. Planning ahead becomes meaningless until we understand better 
the processes which are responsible for the present. 


London School of Economics Emrys JONES. 


White Man: A Study of the Attitudes of Africans to Europeans in 
Ghana before Independence by Gustav Jahoda. Pp. xii + 144. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1961. 21s. 


Africa has suffered not a little at the hands of roving European journalists, 
travellers and freelancers who, after a few weeks’ or even sometimes days’ 
cursory acquaintance with some African country, have felt themselves called 
upon to reveal to their countrymen not unnaturally eager to enlarge their 
knowledge of such matters, the truth once and for all about some part of 
Africa or even more breathtakingly, Africa at large. The resultant varieties 
of whimsical unfactuality and obtuse interpretation have done no harm to 
the conception of Africa as the inexhaustable source of things ‘new’ but 
have contributed nothing to sober understanding. 

Dr. Jahoda’s book belongs to a very different and totally welcome class. 
It is a ‘study of the attitudes of Africans to Europeans in Ghana before 
Independence’ based upon research over a period of four years (1952-5) 
during which the author was on the staff of the Sociology Department in 
the University College of the (then) Gold Coast. Equipped with a mastery 
of sociological techniques and an unpatronising sympathy for the people 
he studied, Dr. Jahoda has done much more than merely report on attitude 
surveys: he has interpreted and analysed his data in an attempt to provide 
an intelligible picture. Inevitably, the process has involved some problem- 
atic generalisations and even speculation, but these, when they have occured, 
have been explicitly avowed. 

Dr. Jahoda has himself effectively forestalled the possible complaint that 
the familiar full blooded Ghanaians (‘cheerful, friendly . . .”) are unrecog- 
nisable in his pages by pointing out the essentially abstractive character of 
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his study: ‘. . . only specific segments of their behaviour and attitudes have, 
as it were, been sliced out of life, labelled and put in a set of pigeon-holes’ 
(p. 134). To take this as necessarily constituting a defect in a sociological 
study would, as he points out, be as irrational as judging x-ray photographs 
‘as if they were supposed to be portraits’. An important corollary of this, 
though, is that the foreign reader would not on reading this book be auto- 
matically entitled to claim a balanced understanding of the Ghanaian. This, 
however, concerns the sense of perspective of the possible reader rather than 
the author. 

Undoubtedly the major determining factor of the attitude of Ghanains 
to Eurmpeans has been the fact of their (or our, since your reviewer is one) 
colonial subjection (now happily a thing of the past), It is therefore particu- 
larly appropriate that Dr. Jahoda devotes his first chapter to the history 
of European political dominance in Ghana, The other most important 
factor is, of course, the technical backwardness of the African or, conversely, 
the scientific and technological superiority of the European. This is perhaps, 
abstractly, the most fundamental since without it, it is scarcely imaginable 
that the European could have maintained his political dominance for so 
long. Worthy of particular note, again, is the select character of the European 
population which consisted mainly of middle class elements who went as 
administrators, technicians, educators and traders and formed an outwardly 
closely-knit community well aware of the necessity of setting up at least 
a facade of lofty self-deportment. 

Dr. Jahoda studies the effect of the combination of these and other 
factors in the development of African self-images and conceptions of the 
European in the fields of education, work, politics and personal relations. 
The result does not permit of simplified statement and the enquirer is con- 
fidently recommended to the pages of Dr. Jahoda who writes in a lively 
and pleasant manner unusually free from technical verbosity. 


University College of Ghana. J. E. Wrrepuv. 


La Pression des Groupes Internationaux by Jean Meynaud. Pp. 86. 
Paris: Centre D’Etude des Relations Internationales, 1960. NF 
5,00. 


The author of the standard French work on pressure groups, Les 
Groupes de Pression en France, has attempted in this brochure to sketch 
a rudimentary conceptual framework for using in the fieid of international 
relations to concepts and methods familiar in pressure group studies. Pro- 
fessor Meynaud’s characteristic intellectual precision and refinement are 
once again evident (albeit his political asides are occasionally a bit startling), 
and he ruthlessly exposes and examines many of the fundamental method- 
ological difficulties in the task he set himself. 

An international pressure group he defines as a group which has the 
capacity to act internationally—which can, that is to say, influence an 
iniernational body, or a state other than that, if any, to which the group 
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juridically belongs: national capacity, by contrast, is that which can bring 
influence to bear only upon, or through, the government of the state to 
which the group belongs. Four major categories are suggested: groups 
concerned with the promotion of economic interests (the International 
Chamber of Commerce, cartels, etc.); trade union internationals, including 
professional associations; international churches; and groups existing for 
the promotion of particular causes (world government, moral re-armament, 
emancipation of women). Beyond these Meynaud would himself include 
two marginal categories, namely party internationals and national liberation 
movements. He goes on to suggest a range of possible classifications, to 
be used as alternatives or in combination: whether or not groups exist 
solely for pressure purposes; whether they are permanent or ad hoc; 
whether or not they operate in expectation of material gain; whether they 
exist because of shared objective characteristics (colour, war service) or 
because of shared moral aspirations; what is their institutional structure; 
whether they are autonomous, or derive material and moral support from 
a unifying centre. In conclusion Meynaud suggests three major lines of 
research which would enable this analysis to be filled out, developed and 
revised. 

It is impossible within the space of a short review effectively to comment 
on so complex and compressed an exposé as this of Meynaud’s. The diffi- 
culties which he himself examines include the problem of interpenetration of 
public and private bodies (can the Italian E.N.J. be considered anything 
other than an organ of the Italian government?), the fact that international 
groups (particularly non-governmental organisations) are frequently associa- 
tions of other groups rather than of individuals, the question whether an 
international public opinion exists, the applicability of pressure group con- 
cepts outside western industrialized societies, the danger of importing 
occidental values to areas where they do not apply. Enough has however 
perhaps been said to suggest that this is a booklet which everyone con- 
cerned to advance the study of international relations should read, and in 
it he will find much to think about. 


University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. P. A. REYNOLDS. 


Mambu, a Melanesian Millennium by K. O. L. Burridge. Pp. xxiii 
+ 296. London: Methuen, 1960. 42s. 


One really wonders what kind of a professional training a man like 
Burridge can have had to have produced a book of this kind. Let us look 
at its glaring deficiencies—no kinship tables, no drawings of garden layouts, 
not a good solid statistical table from one cover to the other. Instead of 
the time-hallowed all-round ‘institutional’ procession—economic organiza- 
tion, political structure, religion, and all the rest, he orients his book round 
an interpretation of a total complex social field, an interpretation focussing 
on the attempts of the people themselves to interpret the world they live in. 

So as a result, we have a book really worth reading instead of yet another 
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‘solid’ addition to a growing corpus of mechanical monographs. 

Burridge’s subject is the endemic cargo-cult, among the Tangu and Manam 
peoples of New Guinea, It is undoubtedly the richest analysis of any single 
Melanesian cult-movement that we possess. What is unusual about this 
analysis (though it has also been achieved by Lawrence more briefly) is the 
way in which the ‘Cargo’ phenomena are placed firmly in the context of 
social life as a whole; the result is a very rich and deep treatment in which 
‘Cargo’ beliefs and activities emerge out of the internal convulsion of post- 
White society; they are not treated dichotomously as autonomous phenomena 
separable from analysis of the family, mythology, the ‘managerial’ ideal, 
etc. But the interest of this book goes far beyond regional ethnography. It 
breaks with the orthodox sausage-machine monograph from the very 
beginning. Gone is the comfortable functionalist idyll: the opening roundly 
announces that ‘there exists a basic situation of conflict’ . . . ‘to argue from 
a presumption of stability in Tangu during the last century and a half 
would be most ill-advised.’ Gone is the timeless world of ‘savage society’, 
for Burridge writes historically—Tangu society came into existence in the 
1880s or 1890s. It was then thoroughly disrupted by the advent of White 
men, who then established a régime of direct rule based upon a coconut- 
plantation economy and a few idées fixes about sanitation. As a result, the 
Japanese invasion was welcomed as a brief intermission of ‘freedom’. 

The central theme is the attempt of the Tangu to impose some logic 
on this chaotic world of slumps and wars, but more than this, their attempt 
to develop a new vision of relations between men (including Whites) that 
would be higher and more truly human in content than the limited traffic 
between people, missionaries and Government that makes up the present 
‘triangular’ pattern of relationships. 

Burridge is thus dealing with ‘moral notions in genesis’, with the emer- 
gence of ‘new men’. Here one cannot do justice to the interest of his analysis 
which is permeated by a humane Christianity, nor to the many incidental 
excellences (such as his analysis of Tangu ‘managers’), Since most of the 
world is deeply involved in drastic crisis of this kind, however, his book 
should be read widely in a society which produces 20,000 titles a year, 
almost none of which deal with this central transformation. 


Center for Community Studies, P. M. WorsLey. 
University of Saskatchewan. 


Darwinism and the Study of Society: A Centenary Symposium 
edited by Michael Banton. Pp. xx + 191, London: Tavistock 
Publications, 1961. 21s. 


The contributors to this symposium fall roughly into three groups: 
historians, biologists, and sociologists. Among the first, George Shepperson 
and Basil Willey consider respectively the background and repercussions of 
Darwin’s thought, whilst W. Stark gives an account of the aberrations of the 
Social Darwinists. It is the relationship between the ideas of the other two 
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groups, however, which is the most fascinating aspect‘of this book. As the 
editor points out, one of the purposes of the symposium was to bring them 
together to see what sociologists might profitably learn from biologists. 

The positions taken up by the biologists seem on the whole eminently 
reasonable, all of them recognizing that a direct application of Darwinian 
principles to human societies would be unwarranted. Nonetheless, they try to 
put forward suggestions: Lancelot Hogben draws the sociologists’ attention 
to the need for closer study of human ecological systems; C. H. Waddington 
asks whether biological analogies might not prove fruitful when looking at 
social processes, e.g. with respect to the cultural items which persist and 
multiply, versus those that disappear; and S. A. Barnett offers the sociologist 
what he thinks would be helpful information about infant behaviour and basic 
human needs. 

How were these advances received? Unfortunately it is, with one excep- 
tion, not clear, as the papers appear to have been prepared independently. 
Morris Ginsberg, in a masterly essay on social evolution, does touch upon 
such problems; although he feels that social rather than genetic factors are 
chiefly involved in social change, he admits the possibility that the reaction 
has been excessive, and that the present period is one of ‘extreme environ- 
mentalism’. It is noteworthy that Ginsberg is the only sociologist whose time- 
scale is appropriate for genetic considerations. Tom Burns analyses the differ- 
ence between animal and human populations in terms of single built-in norms 
of action versus multiple choice ones. He puts forward the ingenious idea that 
one might look on society as a population of norms of conduct; and although 
the consequences are only sketchily developed, this might possibly be pursued 
along the lines advocated by Waddington. 

The one exception mentioned earlier is Michael Banton, the editor, whose 
chapter on the ‘autonomy’ of sociology was written after the conference. He 
would admit the relevance of evolutionary analogies, as for instance in con- 
nexion with the development of a status system, but dismisses genetic factors 
in the strict sense. This follows from his somewhat narrow definition of 
sociology, as having to deal with problems of the ‘mother’s brother-sister’s 
son relationship’ type. It is probably true that this approach is at present the 
wisest, having been most successful in recent years; but if in future sociol- 
ogists wish to extend the range of their generalizations in time and space, 
they will have to take Barnett’s saying seriously: ‘Just as parts of biology 
have to be built on physics and chemistry, so some aspects of sociology must 
be based on biology’—and, the reviewer’s bias leads him to add, psychology! 
On the other hand, many of Banton’s critical observations are entirely just- 
ified, especially those directed at J. Bronowski, who contributed a general 
introduction. This is lively, but marred by a rather patronising tone. Its chief 
positive suggestion is that sociologists should follow the example of genet- 
icists and use statistical methods ‘to find correlations between those features 
of society which hang and move together’. The flaw is of course that genet- 
icists dispose of a theoretical model which makes such statistics meaningful, 
whilst sociologists do not as yet have anything comparable. 

This book makes one regret not having been present at the discussions 
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after the papers. It raises many important problems, and if the solutions 
are not yet in sight, the stimulation of thought is an essential preliminary 
step. It is therefore fortunate that it has been possible to make the con- 
tributions to the symposium available to a wider public. 


University of Glasgow. Gustav JAHOoDA. 


Community Organisation in Great Britain edited by Peter Kuenstler 
Pp. 164. London: Faber and Faber 1961. 18s. 


The Hoe and the Book by Fredrick G. Friedmann. Pp. xxi + 158. 
(London: Oxford University Press) Cornell University Press, 
1960. 24s. 


‘Community organisation’ is an American term for the work done by a 
variety of social workers concerned primarily with communities, rather than 
with groups or individuals. Such work may be approached in various ways, 
one of which has been contrasted with others by Murray G. Ross (Case 
Histories in Community Organisation, p. 10): ‘. . . the purpose is to initiate 
a process. The process is one by which a community seeks to identify and 
take action with respect to, its own problems. The purpose is not... . 
to take action to secure a specific reform, although this may at some point 
be involved; nor is it . . . to plan in a particular problem area, although 
such planning may also be undertaken at some appropriate point. The 
purpose . . . is to encourage the community itself to identify what it considers 
to be its problems and to work systematically on these problems; the under- 
lying belief is that such an experience will increase the capacity of the 
community to deal with problems which will confront it in the future.’ 

Such a definition immediately poses questions. Stripped of pretensions, 
is ‘community organisation’ anything more than a humane and non-partisan 
method of getting things done in local public affairs? Cam it be exported, 
or is it a peculiarly North American concept, fostered by a society that 
lacks institutions found in other countries—a local aristocracy or a sound 
system of local government, for instance? What does the good community 
organiser do if his community chooses to identify problems and solutions 
that are unacceptable to him or his employers? Whether or not there is 
such a thing as ‘Community Organisation in Great Britain’, it is clear that 
an interesting book could be written about it. 

Mr. Kuenstler and his colleagues do not offer us this book. What they 
have produced is a set of straightforward essays on some of the neighbour- 
hoods and administrative institutions that a community organiser should 
presumably be familiar with: ‘old urban areas’, ‘new estates’, ‘Councils of 
Social Service’ and so on. These essays are well written, well informed and 
elementary—Gerard Brooke Taylor’s on the social and administrative 
problems of new towns and Norman Dennis’s review of sociological 
literature are particularly good. But none of them explains precisely what 
community organisation is, or examines its claims critically. That would 
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demand the presentation and critical analysis of case studies—a task the 
authors do not attempt. 

Frederick Friedmann’s book tells of the development of adult education 
centres set up in poverty-stricken and illiterate areas of Italy by U.N.L.A. 
(Unione Nazionale per la Lotta contro l’Analfabetismo). The founders of 
this movement were convinced that illiteracy, though the outstanding 
handicap of Italy’s backward areas, was itself a symptom of more deeply 
rooted social problems. Absenteeism and isolationism characterise all classes: 
the peasants are deprived of any sense of participation in the nation’s affairs; 
a scanty middle class uses its education to escape, intellectually or phy- 
sically, from the realities of life; landlords have deserted and neglected their 
property. Government at the top levels has always been an alien institution, 
yet not sufficiently alien to generate the life-giving and unifying revolts 
that occur in colonial territories; at the local level it operates through a 
network of factions and clientele relationships. To teach people to read in 
such a society demands nothing less than a revolution in human behaviour. 
Teachers have to be convinced that those who work with their hands are 
worthy of respect; hostile and fearful peasants have to be enabled to question 
time-honoured methods, expose their ignorance and forget ancient feuds; 
the local holders of power have to recognise that bribes end the recom- 
mendations of local protectors are not the only criteria for them to consider; 
men have to grant human rights to women. 

Your reviewer is not qualified to judge how accurately Mr. Friedmann 
tells his story, but he tells it vividly, compassionately and briefly, and poses 
some fundamental questions. Has U.N.L.A. so stressed the human aspects 
of ‘under-development’ that it is in danger of forgetting its technical 
aspects? Has it created autonomous democratic institutions or merely 
introduced a new type of alien hierarchy, dominated by benevolent, Rome- 
born intellectuals and financed by foreign charities? Can it achieve its 
objects without descending into the political arena to capture some of the 
political institutions towards which it now maintains a God-like impartiality? 

Of these two books, the second—written by an American about Italy— 
will be of most value to a Briton who wants to learn something about com- 
munity organisation. 


London School of Economics. D. V. DoNNISON. 
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